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NEW BOOKS WORTH KNOWING 


PEARSON’S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN HART’S ESSENTIALS IN AMERICAN 


é FOR BEGINNERS HISTORY 
$0.90 $1.50 


It presents for high-school classes an adequate 
description of all essential things in the upbuilding 
of the country. Social and economic conditions 
have been duly emphasized. The illustrations are 
specially noteworthy, 


Prepares pupils in a thorough fashion to read 
Caesar’s Gallic War. The vocabularies have been 
carefully selected. Four or five consecutive lessons 
are devoted to one topic before passing on to another, 


WALKER’S ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH ROARK’S ECONOMY IN EDUCATION 
HISTORY 


$1.00 


The essential facts in the development of the 
British Empire are vividly described and the relations 
of cause and effect are clearly brought out. The text 


This deals with the problems confronting the 
individual teacher in the successful administration 
of his school, and also with the larger problems of 
the school as a part of the institutional life and 
growth of modern society. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


meets thoroughly the most exacting college entrance 
requirements. 


For the most successful Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, a book for each school year. Nichols’s 

text-books in the sub- Pppogressive Arithmetic, in three books. Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive Course 

jects examine in English, — First Book — Language Lessons — English Grammar. Stone’s History 
of England, new edition, enlarged and brought strictly up to date. 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO.,, Boston New York Chicago 


| By Epwarp G. Warp 
Primer $ 36 [= 
— vy a4 ‘Tt is so simple that a child can comprehend the plan of procedure, and teachers 
Third Reader “48 unaccustomed to it quickly learn to use it successfully; it teaches the mechanics 
E . h = der 54 of reading more quickly, easily and thoroughly than any other system we have 
| mtd _ 7 58 seen; it gives children a key with which to unlock future reading for themselves; 
i Fit spi truc- P it shows the reasonable connection between oral and written language and 
—- T che a 36 teaches the child how to translate one form into the other. We bear hearty 
ec testimony to its suecess in our H, GuMBART, Supervisor 
P — Ang 36 Public Schools, East Norwalk, Conn. 
——| Second Set 
Third Set . 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
New York Soston Chicago 
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The Golden Mean 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


By and SHatruck 


The Leading Series of Writing 
Books in New England. 


Rapidly becoming the Leading 
Series in the United States. 


Combining the speed of the slanting style with 
the legibility of the vertical, this series is admirably 
adapted for practical use. Among the leading 
characteristics of the books are the following : 

1. More practice on the different letters than is given in 
any other series. 

2. A practical application of penmanship to social and 
business forms. 

3. Variety and interest in the copies selected. 

4. A wise and careful regard for the eyes ef the pupil, 
shown in the choice of paper, which has been recommended by 
the best oculists of the country. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


What Is 

TO PRUVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top”’ 

is the best and simplest device for 

making 100 . copies from pen 

written and 50 copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 

duplicator, cap size, 

without deposite, on ten (10) 

days’ trial. 

Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 3345%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 
containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —FirstYear . 
BOOK II — Second Year 
BOOK Ill —Third Year. 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year 
BOOK V -—-Fifth Year. 
BOOK VI —Sixth Year . 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Per Copy $0.25 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 
Per Copy 
Per .45 


Manual per copy 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 
BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK. <I.) 


Acahonack, harbor in Long Island, “Root place”; In- 
dians found much-prized roots in meadow near by. 

Addison, for Joseph Addison, 

Adirondack, from doran, “a people who eat bark,” and 
dak, “trees,” with French particle la prefixed. 

Albany, for Duke of York, whose Scotch title was Duke 
of Albany, afterwards James Il. of England. 

Alden, named by one of its citizens for his wife’s 
mother. 

Alexander, for Alexander Rea, first settler. 

Alexandria, for Alexander Le Ray, son of J. D. Le Ray, 
who died in a duel in 1836. 

Alexandria Bay, bay and village; same as above. 

Algona, probably same as “Algoma,” ‘Algonquin 
waters.” 

Algonquin, from Indian tribe, “‘people living on the 
other side of the stream.” 

Allegany, probably from “Welhikhanna,” “the best or 
fairest river.” 

Allenhill, for Nathaniel Allen, one of first settlers, 

Amenia, Latin, meaning “lovely, pleasant.” 

Amsterdam, for city in Holland. 

Angelica, for Mrs. Angelica Church, daughter of Gen- 
eral Philip Schuyler. 

Annsville, for wife of J. W. Bloomfield, first settler. 

Anthony’s Nose, promontory on Hudson river. Irving 
says, named so in reference to Anthony Van Corlear’s 
nose. Lossing says, “Anthony de Hooges, secretary of 
RKensselaerwick, had an enormous nose, and the promon- 
tory was named in honor of that feature.” 

Antwerp, from city in Belgium. 

Apulia, from ancient provinee of Southern Italy 

Aquebogue, “at the end of a small pond.”’ 

Argusville, for Albany Argus, its principal paper 

Argyle, for Duke of Argyle. 

Arietta, for wife of Rensselaer Van Rensselaer. 

Ashiand, for home of Henry Clay 

Astoria, for Astor family. 

\thens, village, from celebrated city in Greece. 

Attica, for ancient division of Greece. 

Aurelius, for Roman Emperor. 

Ausable, from French, meaning “sandy.” 

Ava, from city in Burma. 

Avoca, named by Sophia White, in allusion to Thomas 
More’s poem, “Sweet Vale of Avoca.”’ 

Avon, for river in England. 

Babylon, for ancient city in Syria. 

Baconhill, for Ebenezer Bacon, tavern keeper in early 
days. 

Bakers Mills, for the owner. 

Baldwin, from Baldwin Creek, named for early settlers, 

Baldwinsville, for Dr. Jonas C. Baldwin, its founder. 

Ballston and Ballston Spa, for Rev. Eliphalet Ball, an 
early settler. 

Baptist Hill, from a Baptist church erected at an early 
period. 

Barker, for John Barker, first settler. 

Barre, for town in Massachusetts. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. C. Watton, Anderson, S. 
C.: It is safe to neglect some teachers, for 
they have in them the gift of continuance in well- 
doing. 

M. H. Boston: The whole 
world to-day plans for the child. The last century 
was distinctively the woman’s century; the new is 
the children’s. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. F. Boypen, Taunton, 
Mass.: A good teacher wil] teach well and have 
a good school with or without adequate means. She 
will create opportunity. A poor teacher with the 
best appliances will fail. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosuay, Los Angeles : 
In many cases children receive their greatest com- 
forts within the walls of the schoolroom ; therefore, 
such rooms shou!d be well ventilated, beautifully 
decorated, and made, as far as possible, to con- 
tribute to the pleasure of the children. The pleas- 
ant “good morning” of the teacher, the uplifting 
music, the quotations from the great authors, all 
bring to such children that which they can get in 
no other way. 


H. M. Buanp, California: On our public 
schools rests the tremendous responsibility of giv- 
ing our boys and girls a rational attitude toward 
co-operative activity. .Are we ready to meet the 
responsib:lity? The ideal normal school will teach 
the children to do, and at the same time be helpful 
in their doing, will drop the mediaeval idea that the 
school is for the mastery of erudition, and will sub- 
stitute that it 1s a place for the mastery of the forces 
of life. and for the mastery of self in relation to 
others. 


DEAN E. A. BirGRr, University of Wisconsin : 
The introduction of graduate study into our uni- 
versities has seemed to many a luxury, perhaps an 
unnecessary luxury. The man might be pardoned 
who twenty or fifteen years ago held such a view, 
but none can to-day escape the condemnation of 
those who cannot discern the signs of the times if 
they fail to see that in graduate instruction lies a 
chief need of our educational system, and that in 
the long run only the spirit of research, incarnate 
and active in the lives of many scholars, will keep 
fresh and vigorous the life represented in our 
schools. 


THE STUDY OF INDUSTRY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY GEORGE H. WHITCHER, BERLIN, N. H. 


The place of industry in the school is rapidly be- 
coming established, but there is danger that it will 
rest upon an wunpedagogical basis, and just as 
nature study first passed through the mere informa- 
tion stage, in which the number of seeds in a pod 
and pods ona vine were regarded of more impor- 
tance than the function of the seed in reproducing 
its kind, so industry now has a tendency to sag 
towards the statistical side, substituting the number 
of yards or miles of cloth for the constructive idea 
of cotton and the processes of cloth making. 

The experience of the educational world with 
subjects like geography, nature study, chemistry; 
etc., ought to be sufficient to prevent this repetition. 
of folly, but there are signs innumerable that the 
educational train is about to take the wrong track 
again, and run some years before the danger signa! 
is seen. 

It is unimportant, from an educational point of 
view, how many bricks a given machine will make 
in nine hours, but it is important to know that man, 
in his effort to construct permanent serviceable 
homes, has found that clay and sand properly 
mixed, moulded, and burned, give a convenient 
building material, and in the schoolroom the essen- 
tial thing is to stimulate and direct search for clay 
and sand, to conduct experiments in the line of 
water sorting by filling a fruit jar two-thirds full 
of water, mixing with it clay and fine sand, observ- 
ing the fact that the sand is quickly deposited, while 
the clay is slowly laid down on the sand, thus mak- 
ing intelligible the observed fact that clay banks as 
a rule are free from sand, while gravel banks sel- 
dom contain clay; to wit: mix and mould clay and 
sand into miniature bricks, and to co-operate with 
the janitor in burning a few of these in the school 
furnace. 

If cotton is the subject of study, it is not the 
number of peunds per acre, but the seeing and 
handling of cotton bolls. or better still, the raising 
of a few plants at school or at home in the window, 
observing the seed leaf, the growth of the plant, and 
then its beautiful blossom, and later its ripening boll 
and white fluffy fibre. 

No child ever did or ever will care how many 
tons of cotton may be put into the hold of an ocean 
freight steamer, but any child is interested in the 
great steamer with its engines, smoke-stacks, and 
above all in‘the mystery of its destination; add to 
this its load of cotton, be it great or small, and the 
fact that somewhere beyond the misty horizon are 
men and women who are to use this material in 
making cloth, and the true mission of industry 
study is realized in the brain exercise we call think- 
ing. Statisticians want detailed, quantitative in- 
formation ; school children want broad glimpses of 
great facts that shall start the blood to the brain. 
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Feed the imagination, stir the senses, and lead the 
mind to the why and how. 

Not long.ago saw a verdict.rendered by a jury 
of fifty pupils bearing directly upon this matter. 
The lumber industry was under discussion. There 
were pupils present who had wintered in the 
lumber camps: others who had seen the process of 
loading ard drawing logs; some had visited the 
sawmills, and nearly all had some definite first- 
hand information concerning some part of the 
process that converts trees into timber. 

The question of loading logs came up, and hands 
were up everywhere, indicating an eager desire to 
tell how the trees are rolled and chained ; eves fairly 
sparkled as the bovs told of the time they were at 
camp, number 8, or elsewhere, and saw the men 
handling and hauling spruce logs. There was life, 
language, and mental growth for a space of ten 
minutes, and then like a wet, frozen blanket came 
the unpedagogical, interest-killing quantitative 
question: “How many thousand feet of logs were 
there on that large load that we talked about yes- 
terday?” Nohody knew, nobody cared; indeed, 


‘there was no reason why they should be interested 


in such a question. The probability is that not one 
teacher in one hundred actually knows. whether one, 
or ten thousand feet is a large load; in fact, does 
not know what a thousand feet of logs means any- 
way, and the supposedlv valuable information that 
twenty-two thousand feet were drawn on one pair 
of sleds has no more meaning than the statement 
that the fruit of the papaw is as large as a piece of 
chalk. 

If you want to know what happened when this 
question was asked, go and throw off the switch 
some evening wher your house is bright and cheer- 
ful with glowing electric lights,—the current was 
turned from the channel of interest to that of in- 
formation, and a good recitation ended with the 
mental thermometer at zero or below. 

The function of industry in the schoolroom is to 
encourage observation of the activities that are 
close at hand, to stimulate causal thinking, and to 
make real some of the fundamentals that underlie 
man’s progress from savagery to civilization. The 
simplest processes are the hest-—a sawmill, brick 
yard, bakery, or creamery is well suited to the 
needs of the school, and better in most ways than a 
cotton factory or a paper mill. 

A load of boards, or even a handful of sawdust, 
is a sufficient stimulus to start the mind back on 
the long journey through mill, logging road, camp, 
landing yard, and path to the tree itself standing 
on some distant mountain side, where for a century 
or more it has defied the winds and snows of winter. 

Pictures must come to our aid, but not until 
there is a mental picture horn of experience ready 
to interpret the printed one. 

Lumber is common everywhere, and its use in 
building houses, boxes, furniture, etc., well-known 
to all children, but perhaps a load of logs has never 
been seen. Sleds and team wagons, however, are 
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common, and it requires no great effort to picture 
mentally a sled or wagon loaded with logs. Trees 
are common and hence children are dealing with 
known factors when the process of lumbering is 
under consideration; then add photographs and 
prints, and the step from the near to the remote is a 
short one. The crashing tree, the sturdy woods- 
men, the plodding oxen, or patient horses, are all 
in evidence as the skilful teacher plays upon the 
imagination by means of words and pictures. 

There is also opportunity for correlating litera- 
ture and myth sneh as “Why the Evergreens Do Not 
Shed Their Leaves.” Whittier’s “The Lumbermen” 
should also be read in this connection. Thus a 
store of ideas may be provided. There is no end 
to the variety of expression of these ideas. First, 
of course, comes oral language, and nothing short 
of the work of a bungler can repress the loquacity 
of chilahood. There is no surer evidence of mental 
stagnation than that afforded by a room full of chil- 
dren who have nothing to say. The schoolroom is 
the only place where such a condition ever exists. 
The cause is mental starvation, which, like physi- 
eal starvation, results in inability to put forth 
effort. 

Drawing is also a natural mode of symbolizing 
an idea,—-the tree, the choppers, the axe, the saw, 
the team and its load, log piles, saw-mills, parts of 
the machinery, each and all are worthy of pictorial 
representation. Written language for the higher 
grades will, of course, claim the lion’s share, but not 
to the exclusion of oral language, drawing, and con- 
struction. 

If we study industry for the sake of the child we 
are on the right track, but industry studied for in- 
dustry’s sake is a fatal mistake, resulting in no 
true growth worthy of the schoolroom. 

WHOLLY UNFAIR. 

“Yet in the recent convention one saw teachers 
who wore their badges only to gain admission to 
meetings or places of interest, and concealed them 
at other times; the same teachers—voung women 
usually—carefully conceal their occupation when 
among strangers.” 

The above is from a recent editorial in a Boston 
paper, and refers to the great N. E. A. convention 
of 1903. How many lawyers wear badges at con- 
ventions? How many librarians flaunt their badges 
when at conventions? The badge publicity is 
largely a matter of temperament. I belong to 
many societies and fraternities that have permanent 
badges, and I own several of them, but never wear 
one. I attend many conventions with badges each 
year, and rarely wear one except on state occa- 
sions or unless it is needed for admission, and the 
idea of being ashamed of what it represents has 
never occurred to me. Usually I am very proud of 
the membership. A large number in all of these 
organizations have the same temperament. It is in 
no sense a reflection on teachers that they wear 
badges only when they bring favors. 


Che chief factor in any man’s success or failure must he bis own character. 


—ROOSEVELT.. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. 


G. COOLEY, CHICAGO, 


At the present moment.few problems that con- 
front the authorities of some high schools and 
grammar schools of this country are more perplex- 
ing and significant than that presented by the 
fraternity and the sorority movement. The secret 
societies are spreading through the secondary 
schools with the rapidity of an unchecked plague. 
Originally devised to meet certain legitimate de- 
mands of university and college life. the “frat” and 
the sorority have suddenly made a general and 
sweeping invasion of high schools, and are even 
carrying the conquest into the grammar grades. 

This movement is a matter of sudden growth— 
so far as the common schools are concerned; but 
already it has gained the impetus and the insidious 
power of propulsion that’ characterizes the fully- 
developed fad, whether in fashionable society or in- 
the world of school children. Only a few vears ago 
a Greek letter fraternity was regarded as purely a 
collegiate institution, and was not thought of in con- 
nection with high school life; the oldest secret 
fraternal chapter or club in the Chicago high 
schools is not, I think, more than four or five years 
old. Within the last two years, however, “frats” 
and sororities have multiplied like microbes in the 
public school system of Chicago, for instance, until 
their influence upon scholarship and discipline has 
forced the problem of their existence upon the edu- 
cational authorities as a burning question which 
must be faced squarely. Nor is the problem by any 
means confined to Chicago or the other metropoli- 
tan centres of population. It is felt universally— 
or at least practically so. Naturally starting in the 
large cities and the university towns, where the 
college “frat” is a familiar institution, the passion 
for secret orders has now percolated in the country 
and to high schools in provincial.towns and vil- 
lages. 

When a feature of school life becomes so com- 
mon, so nearly universal, it is bound to prove itself 
a powerful influence for good or for ill. A develop- 
ment which tonches the common schools of this 
country with their millions of pupils should be sub- 
jected to a keen and searching scrutiny. The 
teacher of the country high school into which this 
question has not obtruded itself need not feel that 
he is exempt from interest and responsibility in the 
matter, for he may rest assured that this problem 
will soon be upon him. And the parents of high- 
school students everywhere will do well to inform 
themselves in this matter against the time when 
they will be forced to face it as a personal problem 
entering into their own homes. 

Are secret societies, fraternities, and sororities 
helpful or detrimental to high school pupils, to the 
pupils of the common schools? To answer this let 
us ask another question: What is the cardinal pur- 
pose of the common schools of this country? To 
give to all pupils equal opportunity to get an educa- 


tion—a preparation for the world-struggle that 
comes with maturity and the responsibilities of 
adult life. Anything that disturbs this equality of 
opportunity is contrary to the spirit and to the 
basic purpose of our common schools. It is my 


-conviction that no one influence now felt in high 


school life is more subversive of this spirit of equal- 
ized opportunity than is the “frat movement.” 

This conclusion has been reached after careful 
and systematic investigation which brought to light 
many pertinent facts regarding these secret orders. 
Here are some of the conditions uncovered by the 
investigation which can scarcely fail to be convine- 
ing to teachers and to parents generally—and also 
to those pupils who are open to reason in the mat- 
ter, and able to see it from the broad viewpoint of 
the adult. 

In one Chicago high school having 1,330 pupils 
there are twenty-five elective positions filled by the 
students from their ranks. The fraternity members 
in the school number 130°as against 1,200 pupils 
not members of any secret order. At the time the 
investigation was made it was found that twenty of 
the twenty-five elective positions in the school 
organization were held by fraternity or sorority 
members, and that the representative government 
of the school was as firmly in the clutches of the 
“frat ring” as the municipal politics of New York 
are controlled by Tammany. If high schools are 
operated for the training of political bosses then the 
“frat” is an indispensable adjunct of high school 
life ; if government by clique is a desirable deal with 
which to impress the mind of the young American, 
as a part of his high school training, then the 
fraternity is accomplishing an excellent mission, 
and should be encouraged in the secondary schools. 

Next let us consider the question of scholarship. 
in this connection. When this problem reached a 
critical stage in Chicago the principals and teachers 
were instructed to report upon the scholarship. 
records of pupils belonging to fraternities and 
sororities, and to indicate what kind of record might 
reasonably be expected from the pupils if they were 
unconnected with any secret organization. The 
consensus of these reports was that, as a general 
thing, these orders contained much of the best 
elements in the schools in point of capacity and of 
favorable home environment, while the scholarship 
records were far below par. 

Feeling that the principals and teachers coming 
into close contact with pupils were the best judges 
of the influence exerted upon school life by these 
orders, I sought an individual expression from the 
fifteen principals and the 375 teachers in the high 
schools of Chicago. Without an exception or a dis- 
senting voice, they characterized the influence of 
the fraternities and sororities as harmful to schol- 
arship and to discipline, as un-American and un- 
democratic. That the attitude of these principals 
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and teachers may be clearly understood I give be- 
low the round-robin to which all of them affixed 
their names :-— 

Dear Sir: We, the principals and teachers of the 
Chicago high schools, desire to express to you, and 
through you to the patrons of the schools, our dis- 
approval of high school fraternities and sororities. 
We believe these organizations are undemocratic 


' in their nature, demoralizing in their tendencies, 


and subversive of good citizenship; that they tend 
to divert their members from scholarly pursuits and 
to put the so-called interests of the organization 
above those of the school. ; 

The effect of secret societies is to divide the 
school into cliques, to destroy unity and harmony 
of action and sentiment, and to render it more diffi- 
cult to sustain the helpful relations which should 
exist between pupils and teachers. 

Since the public school is an institution sup- 
ported by public tax, all classes, without distinction 
of wealth or social standing, are entitled to an equal 
share in its benefits. Anything that divides the 
school community into exclusive groups, as these 
societies do, militates against this liberalizing in- 
fluence that has made one people out of a multi- 
tude. 

These organizations multiply the social functicns, 
which demand too large a share of time and atten- 
tion from school work. They offer temptations to 
imitate the amusements and relaxations of adult life, 
while their members have not acquired the power 
of guiding their actions by mature judgment. Dur- 
ing the impressionable years of youth, school and 
home should unite their powerful influences to pre- 
vent the formation of habits that retard healthy, 
moral, intellectual, and physical growth. It is un- 
questionably true that the full co-operation of these 
agencies is hindered by the influence of these so- 
cieties. 

In addition to this, our experience shows that 
the scholarly attainments of the majority of stu- 
dents belonging to these secret societies are far 
below the average, and we have reason to believe 
that this is due to the influence of such organiza- 
tions. 

[In view of these facts, we feel that secret societies 
in the high schools ought to be discouraged by all 
reasonable means. 

This communication covers the situation admir- 
ably and accurately, but the reports from individual 
teachers bring certain features of the matter into 
clearer relief. One principal writes: “The general 
infiuence upon the school is harmful. Time and 
effort is given to these organizations which should 
be given to school work. Boys sit up late smoking 
and chatting and have little enthusiasm for study 
next day. Cliques are formed, and any question of 
discipline or scholarship, small in itself, is resented 
by the whole club.” 

Another principal calls attention to the fact that 
a “frat house” located near the school is especially 
harmful because the boys secure permission, on 
legitimate pleas, to absent themselves from the 
room, and then abuse the privi'ege by sneakinz to 
the “frat house.” Both the fraternities and the 
sororities assttme to represent the “swell” element 
of the school membership; it is apparent that 
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pupils of certain races are tabooed, and in other 
instances there is reason to believe that the busi- 
ness or profession of the father and the social 
standing of the family are taken into consideration 
in passing upon the qualifications of a candidate. 
That the religious associations of pupils enter into 
their acceptability as members of these organiza- 
tions is firmly believed by some principals who are 
in position to make very close observations. 

What kind of training is this for a young 
American, at the most impressionable period of his 
life? Childhood and youth should be the period of 
democratic associations, the time when the purely 
artificial and conventional lines of social and class 
distinctions are most obscure. Caste should not be 
permitted to enter the mind of the American 
schoolboy or schoolgirl. Anything which fosters 
the idea of clique and caste in the mind of the boy 
or girl of high school age will help in the making 
of that hateful thing, a young American snob. 

In the handling of this problem in Chicago it has 
been found that some parents have been foolish 
enough to encourage their children in “standing up 
for their rights.” To all parents inclined to take 
this attitude I would point out the fact that such a 
point of view endangers the high school system in 
any large city. Most of the children of parents of 
small means are compelled to drop out of school 
and take up the fight for a living before they reach 
the high school; in a sense, those who reach the 
high school and enjoy its costly benefits are “the 
favored few.” It is, therefore, but natural that the 
poorer taxpayers and parents say: “Give us enough 
grade schools so that our children can be taught— 
all taunght—there, with full time and no lay-offs on 
account of crowded rooms.” Here is an extract of a 
letter written by a well-known Chicago lawyer, a 
product of our public schools, who holds repre- 
sentative opinions on this subject. He writes :-— 

“The great masses of the people are not in favor 
of the high schools, and claim that until the pri- 
mary and grammar school children be given a full 
day’s schooling in sanitary and spacious rooms, 
that the higher schools, with their comparatively 
small number of pupils, should be greatly re- 
strained if not absolutely abolished. Statistics show 
that but a small percentage of pupils enrolled in the 
primary and grammar grades ever reach the bene- 
nts of a high school education. The poor, as a rule. 
have to make the child, or do make the child, a 
bread-winner, at or before the end of -his or her 
grammar school years. So there has been for 
years, right in this city, a determined active opposi- 
tion, that has long slumbered, but it is ready to 
awaken at any time, for a good cause, and such a 
revolution would certainly hamper, if not abolish, 
the present system.” 

Then the writer refers to the caste spirit of the 
“frats,” points out how it is calculated to aggravate 
this opposition to high schools, and concludes in 
these words :— 

“In some of them the dues and fees are beyond 
the means of the children of poorer parents who 
are stinting themselves to give their children a high- 
school course. In others, the societies in their 
innate arrogance set themselves up as the elect of 
the school class or institution, and bar out other 
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worthy pupils on account of their race, their creed, 
or their social or financial standing.” 

There is not a big city in the United States in 
which the high school sentiment is so strong that 
pupils of those “common school universities” can 
afford to jeopardize the legitimate growth and ex- 
pansion of such institutions by flaunting the “airs” 
of “swell college life” in the eyes of parents whose 
children are denied a full day’s schooling in a gram- 
mar grade school. Every high school “frat” or 
sorority lends logic to the cry: “Give us bigger, 
better, and more grammar schools for the children 
of the common people, and colleges at private ex- 
pense for pupils who want to live as college students 
live. Don’t tax the common people for college frills 
in the shape of high schools.” 

One may not personally agree with such a view 
of the matter, hut there are thousands who look at 
the situation in this way, and their attitude cannot 
be ignored. How is this matter to be dealt with? 
Mainly by arousing the parents to hearty and 
sensible co-operation with the teachers. Another, 
or rather an additional, form of action has been 
tried in Chicago—-with what success time will only 
teli. The board of education instructed the super- 
intendent ot schools to “deny to any secret socie- 
ties which may exist all public recognition, includ- 
ing the privilege of meeting in the school buildings ; 
that such organizations be forbidden to use the 
school name; that no student who is known to be 
a member of a fraternity or sorority or other so- 
called ‘secret’ society be permitted to represent the 
school in any literary or athletic contest, or in any 
other public capacity, and that the attention of 
parents of the pupils who are to attend the public 
high schools be called to the fact that the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools, and the 
principals and teachers of the high schools unani- 
mously condemn all such secret societies.” 

Urged by their children, some misguided par- 
ents appealed to the courts for an injunction pro- 
hibiting the school authorities from enforcing the 
rules embodied in the resolution. The injunction 
was granted on the ground that the enforcement of 
the rule would deny to pupils belonging to frater- 
nities and sororities certain rights and privileges 
enjoyed by other pupils. Here the matter now 
rests, but there is no doubt that it will be appealed 
toa higher court. Meantime there has been a 
notable falling away of “frat sentiment” on the part 
of pupils and an equally significant awakening on 
the part of parents to the fact that these secret so- 
cieties have no legitimate place in high school life 
—whatever may be said for or against them in con- 
nection with the college and the university. Par- 
ents should clearly understand that the high school 
“frat” means an early and a liberal education in 
snobbishness, in mischief, and in the manipulation 
of school politics —Saturday Evening Post. 


L. R., Vermont: It seems to me the Journal im- 
proves with each issue; but if not, then I am ap- 
preciating it more, and this latter is reason suffi- 
cient to keep it on our library table so long as I 
have any voice in the selection of periodicals for 
that purpose. 
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THE USES OF THE RECESS TIME.—<1.) 


BY W. STANWOOD FIELD, MINOT SCHOOL, BOSTON, 


It is quite generally conceded that the importance 
of play in its relation to the child’s development 
has been underestimated, and that the proper use 
of the recess time may be made a potent factor in 
the discipline and effectiveness of the school. 

Although there are towns where recess is 
omitted altogether, experience since that question 
was so much agitated in the 80’s has led most edu- 
cators to conclude that the recess with its free play 
and recreation may be of value to the child. 

“While in the class exercises, the pupil is sup- 
posed to be under a severe strain of discipline, 
silence, conformity to rules, care as to position; 
and a forced attention to his lesson, to the recita- 
tion of other pupils, or to the instruction of the 
teacher. The nervous energy necessary to fill the 
requirements of this discipline and instruction is 
such as to withdraw from the great centres-oi 
secretion and circulation that involuntary nerve 
force which is necessary to the performance of 
those functions. Congestion is easily initiated, and 
its continuance produces functional derangement. 
It is probable that many cases of indigestion, con- 
stipation, renal weakness, and even the dreadful 
scourges like Bright’s disease may have been begun 
in the system by injudicious mental confinement. 

It is quite essential that children shall form regu- 
lar habits, and the recess can be made a great 
power toward this end. The use of sanitaries 
during class hours should be discouraged for this 
reason. The association with those who are drink- 
ing and using sanitaries stimulates the operation of 
those functions in the pupils who are less inclined 
to properly irrigate their bodies. 

Thousands of children with tender bones and 
plastic muscles are seated in cramped positions and 
in poorly ventilated rooms. Change in position and 
action is the only preventive of well-nigh fatal re- 

sults. Most children are decidedly active outside 
of school. The forced quiet of the classroom is 
truly painful, and it very easily becomes mentally 
distracting. The pupil soon begins to use will- 
power to kecp himself quiet rather than in intel- 
lectual endeavor. 

Intelligent work in school is effective only when 
the child is mentally alert, and it is surprising to 
find how short are the periods of continued mental 
activity even in adults. The grammar school child 
who can keep mentally awake for thirty minutes is 
little less than a wonder. 

In this we find the reason why so little instruc- 
tion “sticks,” and with it the reason for the inven- 
tion of the thousands of devices for securing inter- 
est and attention which the successful teacher real- 
izes are indispensable. The search for these de- 
vices has driven many a conscientious teacher into 
nervous prostration, and if their application has not 
affected the child in the same wav, it is because he 
has had recreation and the teacher has not. 

The pupil is taking his mental recess when some 
important point in the lesson is covered by the 
teacher; the next morning he can truthfully say 
that to his knowledge the subject was never men- 
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tioned in the class, and the teacher wonders. 
Think of the advantage if only these mental re- 
cesses could be taken by all at the same time. 
Much can be done toward this end by the intelli- 
gent arrangement of the program, but everybody 
agrees that there should be a time when all mental 
restraint is thrown off, and that time should come 
as often as the pupils approach mental exhaustion. 
Then will the teacher with more justice to the child 
demand and receive mental concentration. 

The chief use of the recess is a complete sus- 
pension of the tension of the will-power and a sur- 
render to caprice,—absolute freedom and spontan- 
eity of life. What is needed is an absolute relaxa- 
tion of the will-power; an atmosphere of peace, of 
harmony, and of freedom; a chance to stretch 
cramped muscles, play violent games, and use the 
voice. 


ONE WOMAN ON A SCHOOL BOARD. 


BY ANNA C. WOODRUFF. 


When I entered upon my work as a member of 
a sectional! school board in Philadelphia four years 
ago, it is a question whether I viewed my col- 
leagues, consisting of twelve men, with more diffi- 
dence than they did my advent. The school boards 
in Philadelphia have been the special targets of 
criticism of newspapers, reformers, politicians, 
parents. Naturally, I had been influenced by this 
criticism, and entered upon my work with the popu- 
lar conception of the comparative uselessness and 
absolute inefficiency of the school board. 

My colleagues, a majority of whom were active 
politically, were rather anxious to learn to what ex- 
tent I was going to make the discharge of their 
duties (political and otherwise) difficult, to what 
extent I was going to interfere with their special 
privileges, such, for instance, as enjoying the lux- 
ury of an evening cigar, and, above all, “what 
particular axe I had to grind.” They were a long 
time appreciating that I had none; they felt sure 
that I must have some sister or cousin or depend- 
ent that I wanted appointed as teacher, and for 
more than a year they entertained the idea that I 
must have some other motive than mere public ser- 
vice. They knew I could not have any personal 
political ambition to serve, because school director 
is the only elective office in Pennsylvania to which 
a woman is eligible; therefore I must be after 
patronage in the shape of an appointment. But I 
think now they realize that their first impressions 
were mistaken, and consequently they have helped, 
on several occasions when there were vacancies 
to be filled, in securing the election of the fittest. 

At my special request, the evening cigar, which 
had been hidden under desks on my first entrance, 
was resumed, much to the comfort of some who 
seemed to be able to do more work with a cigar 
between their fingers. The restoration of the cigar 
was also a good deal of a political solvent, and 
many little things went along more naturally and 
with less friction because of it. 

For my first nine months of service I sat and 
listened at the board meetings, and visited the 
schools and listened to the teachers. I do not 
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know whether my colleagues felt that with a 
woman among them they would have less oppor- 
tunity to talk, but they appeared to be gratified 
when their prerogatives along this line were not 
immediately interfered with, although I guess I 
have since made up for my nine months’ silence— 
but it was the first impression that counted, and, 
whatever else my reputation may be in the board, 
it is not that of consuming all the time. 

I was convinced that it must be in school work, 
as in other lines of activity, co-operation gains 
much more than opposition ; and my experience has 
abundantly proved this-principle of action. I have 
sought to help the other members carry out their 
plans, and they have responded splendidly, helping 
me with mine, and often modifying their own in 
accordance with suggestions I had made. 

The local school boards present great fields for 
usefulness on the part of women, not in the diree- 
tion of preaching or theorizing, but along the lines 
of practical endeavor. So large a proportion of the 
teachers are women that a woman school director 
has a great advantage in interpreting their needs, 
and helping them with their work. I used to think 
that all a teacher had to do was to teach, but I find 
her duties include much more, especially if she be 
interested in her work. Ten hours a day is a day’s 
work for the average teacher, and ‘it is hard, exact- 
ing, nerve-consuming work. With classes running 
from forty to sixty, and composed of children of all 
grades of mentality and home training, the trach- 
ing of the young idea how to shoot is not by any 
means a mere pastime. 

Frequently I have seen a teacher minister to the 
physical, mental, and moral wants of her pupils 
without realizing that she was doing anything be- 
yond her duty. 

One Monday, in going my rounds of the schools, 
T sat for nearly an hour watching and assisting 
one of the principals trying to instil enough pride 
into a nine-year-old child to have her reach school 
promptly. After considerable questioning I found 
out that the child had to get up at five o’clock in 
the morning, wash clothes until six, and then 
assist in getting breakfast and other household 
duties until 8.45, so that it was physically impos- 
sible for her to be at school at the regular time. 
Here was a problem not involving teaching or even 
discipline, for the child’s lateness was no fault of 
her own. The trouble lay further back, in the 
home. Whether it is a part of the teacher’s or the 
director’s duty to go back to first causes, and 
whether, if we do go, our efforts would succeed, 
may be an open question; but the cases are not in- 
frequent where we find the teachers assuming this 
really great responsibility. The next applicant for 
our attention that morning was a boy who had 
something in his eye, “and would Miss please 
make it well.” Eyelotion was applied as well as a 
few kind words, and the boy went away convinced 
that he was well. The next boy had the toothache, 
and he wanted the tooth taken right out. Miss—— 
is a most competent woman, but hardly a dentist— 
so she administered toothache drops and the kind 
words, and he was convinced that he was better. 

The next case presented more difficult features. 
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The boy was mentally deficient, and had been four 
terms in one class. His parents were entirely irre- 
sponsible, but not without political pull, and our 
task was delicate. We had no hesitation in deter- 
mining that the boy ought to be sent to the special 
school, but it was not so easy to convince his par- 
ents that this was the best for the boy. They felt 
that there was some disgrace connected with such 
a transfer, and failed to appreciate that the disgrace 
lay in their neglect of the boy. Finally, however, 
we had our judgment executed without friction or 
political turmoil. 

It may seem strange to some that there should be 
any hesitation to carry out at once a judgment so 
well founded as the one in this case, but it must be 
remembered that many of the ignorant poor have 
an exaggerated sense of their importance and influ- 
ence as voters, and they are constantly asserting 
their supposed rights, which include freedom from 
any discipline they do not approve of. I know one 
German woman who seems to expect the teacher 
to act as special governesses to her children “be- 
cause her husband helps to pay their salaries.” I 
think her husband pays ten dollars a month rent. 
If this class of people are not handled most diplo- 
matically, they can make the life of the teacher 
miserable indeed. 

Then the school directors, being elective officers, 
are generally very susceptible to the views of their 
constituents, and it not infrequently occurs that 
cases of discipline get into politics, and cause any 
amount of trouble. 

I recall one director, not now a member of the 
board, who put back a suspended boy three times, 
after the committee had that many times suspended 
him. We fought the matter out until the rights of 
the committee were clearly and firmly established 
again; but think of the effect of such a case upon 
the discipline of the school and upon the teachers 
and principals! This was, I believe, an extreme 
case, but it shows the possibilities for trouble and 
the need for very careful handling of discipline 
cases. 

The last case that came before us that particular 
morning was that of a little girl of eleven who had 
not been taught at home any principles of a per- 
sonal nature whatever, and through neglect she 
had become a nervous little wretch without self- 
control. She confessed, after some sympathetic 
questioning, that it was “so hard to be good,” but 
she would try. Each Monday after that I took 
special pains to have a little talk with her, and up 
until school closed I think she had kept her 
promise. 

In the great majority of cases of discipline the 
children reflect their home training, and it is a very 
serious question how to secure permanently good 
results when we reflect that many children are 
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under wholesome influences only a few hours a day 
for less than two-thirds of the days. Whether we 
should go back to the homes and try to improve 
them, or whether we should endeavor to provide a 
longer period of wholesome influence through an 
increased number of playgrounds, gymnasia, con- 
certs, and other forms of entertainment, are ques- 
tions which present themselves for earnest con- 
sideration, but not in this place. 

I remember one case where the boy did not re- 
flect his home. He was utterly incorrigible, and 
very seriously interfered’ with the discipline of the 
school. His removal to the special school was de- 
termined upon, and I sent for the mother. She told 
me many more instances of the viciousness of the 
boy at home. He had set fire to the house, stolen 
money, and persistently played truant. The mother 
was really much pleased when we told her of the 
special school, and gladly acquiesced in the deci- 
sion to send him there. 

I have dwelt on the personal side of my duties 
because they illustrate the line of activity along 
which a woman can be most. useful. My colleagues 
backed me up in my work, and thus far, except in 
the one instance I have mentioned, loyally sup- 
ported my every effort at enforcing a wholesome 
discipline that had the good of the schools and of 
the pupils in mind, And that exception was con- 
fined to one man, the large majority of the board 
sustaining the committee’s action when the affair 
was brought before it for action. 

There is another line of duty which I think 
women are peculiarly adapted to discharge. The 
board has charge of the physical conditions of the 
schools. They must look after repairs, see that the 
schools are kept clean, and generally attend to their 
housekeeping. This, it will be recognized at once, 
is woman’s work. As chairman of one of the 
schools, it is my responsibility. If new curtains are 
needed, or the janitor is negligent, or the plumbing 
is in bad shape, I must see that they are attended 
to. In the matters of repairs, the policy of co- 
operation has proven most successful, and my col- 
leagues have not been backward in helping to keep 
the schools in good shape. 

Four years of service has convinced me that the 
demand for women in school boards is well 
founded. Their opportunities for usefulness along 
lines peculiarly their own are very numerous. The 
board is not the place to advocate changes in the’ 
law, nor to discuss the evils of education. It is an 
elective body so far as the teachers and janitors are 
concerned, and executive so far as discipline and 
care of property are concerned; and an apprecia- 
tion of these facts will go a long way toward im- 
proving actual conditions. I have my own ideas as 
to the best form of school government, but the 


school board is not the place to discuss them.—Out- 
look. 


Till the mountains are worn out, and the rivers forget 
to flow—till the clouds are weary of replenishing 
springs, and the springs forget to gush, and the rills to 
sing, shall their names be kept fresh with reverent 
honor, which are inscribed upon the book of national 
remembrance! — Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE SONG OF THE GRASS, 
BY WILLIAM HERVEY Woops. 
Sleep ye well! Men bring you roses, but they wither in 
the sun— 
Bring them in the May with music and a sound, 
As of old, of timed footsteps; but when all the pomp is 
done, 


In the stillness ‘tis my small roots wrap you round, 


Fold you close and so will keep you till Potomac shall 
run dry, 
And the stars go out like camp-fires in the skies, 
Till the shivering sea shall perish, and the huddling 
mountains 
And the judgment bugle blowing bid you rise. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


IN CLOSER TOUCH WITH MUNICIPAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


BY J. G. EDGERLY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Any training in the school that doesn’t tend to 
the hetterment of home life will not aid very much 
in the effort to secure efficiency in municipal ad- 
ministration. 

The line of thought that suggests itself is that 
each one address himself to this topic from his own 
special point of view, and that the character of the 
teacher is the main characteristic after all. 

A supervisor of schools in Boston does not view 
matters in the same light as a supervisor of schools 
in the West or any other locality. Courses of study 
may be alike generally, but they must differ in 
some features according to the locality in which 
the schools are situated. Geography and arith- 
metic can't be taught in one place exactly as they 
can in another. 

Too often in the arranging of a course of study 
or ir discussions of these educational problems we 
take into account the ideal state of affairs, rather 
than a condition that actually exists. 

Legislative action is often taken and our public 
institutions controlled by men who have not passed 
beyond the grammar school, and for this reason I 
think the training we give our boys and girls in 
grammar schocl should give some attention to 
what is required in public life. 

Much has been said in régard to the placing of 
high school studies in the grammar schools. It 
has been more of a difficulty with me how to place 
more grammar school work in the high school. 
The average boy or girl is graduated from gram- 
mar school at the age of fourteen or fifteen, and 
after leaving the grammar school, as the courses 
are arranged in many of the high schools, those 
boys and girls have no opportunity for further 
study of what we call grammar school studies. 

Few would admit to the high school scholars 


what I would admit. The examination for high - 


school has not troubled me so much as the small 
number going there. I want the high school doors 
to swing wide open and give to these boys and 
girls, who may have the direction of our public 
affairs some time, an opportunity to go there, look 
at the paintings on the walls, hear something of 
good literature, etc., when they will be better pre- 
pared for those duties than if they were told at the 
close of the grammar.school course, ‘““We have done 
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all we can for you, and now you must shift for your- 
selves. The high school is fur some one else.”” One 
of the important things is to fill up the high school, 
even if the high school teachers protest. 

The old district school, however much it may be 
derided or ridiculed, had one advantage, and that 
was this: The boy who was looking forward to 
public life, or simply to stay on the farm, didn’t 
close his school career at thirteen or fourteen vears 
of age. After being out of school a year or two, 
he would often return and study there for ten or 
twelve weeks in the winter, and it wasn’t unusual 
to find young men and young women eighteen, 
nineteen, or twenty years of age in these district 
schools. 

Recently a high school graduate applied for a 
position, and he was told that he was too old. “We 
are not looking for high school graduates or col- 
lege graduates,’ said the employer. “We want 
boys out of the grammar school.” If we want to 
connect grammar school work and municipal ad- 
ninistration, we must allow these boys and girls 
a chance to study these subjects—Address. 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB. 
BY H. W. S. 


In a large town, or a small city, in Pennsylvania 
twelve of us high school students formed an 
“Hyperion Circle” a dozen years ago and more. 
We even went so far as to edit a paper, The Hy- 
perion. The Spectator of Addison’s day may have 
had a better literary style, but it meant no more to 
its writer than our school paper meant to us, and it 
was not only excellent training in writing, but it in- 
spired us to read the best books of all time, but 
especially of the best times, and we certainly had 
good times. 

Finally, the Hyperion died a natural death, but 
it was resuscitated and strengthened and ennobled 
when the girls of the Hyperion, under the guidance 
of a most spiritual and intellectual woman, origi- 
nated a “John Amos Comenius Circle.” The lady 
who guided us in the Comenius Circle was our 
Latin and English teacher in the high school, and 
our Sunday school teacher on the Sabbath. I have 
belonged to many organizations of one sort and 
another, but the one of which I am most proud was 
my membership in that Comenius class. How we 
used to work and love one another and the world 
in general. At last the Comenius members were 
scattered by marriage, death, etc. Nevertheless, 
we have our occasional anniversaries, and each 
Christmas eve several of us are at home, 
grown to womanhood, and we never fail to 
go for an hour on that evening to the home of an 
old blind woman to whom we never fail to sing sev- 
eral carols learned in our girlhood. The one she 
loves best is :— 


‘* Softly the night is sleeping 
On Bethlehem’s peaceful hills.” 


This old woman's love for music has not been de- 

stroyed by a hypercritical musical education, so she 

thinks our voices as good as in our school days. 
The John Amos Comenius Club yielded in time 
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toa King’s Daughters Circle, and this abides be- 
cause it is more than local. It is a part of a wider 
sisterhood, and when one generation goes another 
takes the places of those who have wandered afar. 


A LITERARY DIARY. 


BY GEORGE NORTON NORTHROP, 
Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin. 


Teachers of composition and literature in our 
high schools have an arduous road to travel if they 
bring their pupils to the land of Heart’s Desire, 
where tongues and pens grow facile and expres- 
sion becomes unhackneyed. The scholastic mil- 
lenium is truly imminent when encyclopaedias 
cease to set the style for the generation at their 
desks, and when our pupils write because they 
would and not because they must. 

In many of our schools there are weekly written 
exercises prescribed, proscribed I might have sad 
with truth, whose subjects are assigned by the in- 
structor. The results of this method are often in- 
different. Some general training is effected, but 
the practice is too infrequent to produce rapid de- 
velopment. It is as if a musical aspirant shou'd 
practice seales only once a week. Surely literary 
expression is no easier of accomplishment than 
musical. 

But, you say, daily theme work for high school 
students is impossible; from the teacher’s stand- 
point as well as from that of the pupils it gets to be 
an intolerable grind whose results do not justify 
any such strenuous means. This is true and for sev- 
eral reasons: First, because there is not enough in 
the minds of the students to garner in this way, and 
secondly, because there is a limit to the powers of 
scrutiny of the pedagog. The harvest of chaff is 
too small compensation for a shattered husband- 
man. 

But I take it that the object of composition is 
primarily to teach the pupil to think before he 
formulates his ideas. He must first learn to catch 
his ideas before he brands them. He must be 
taught that in order to express himself well he must 
feel keenly and know exactly. He must come to 
recognize that the whole world is his schoolroom, 
not an ill-lighted dry-goods box ; that there are cer- 
tain relations about him which he must discover: 
that there is a province for him in which to test the 
rules and formulae that have been given him. 

I have found a device whereby the teacher of 
composition and literature may impress this realiz- 
ing sense upon his students, and whereby he may 
overcome much of the irksomeness of trite daily 
theme-work, at the same time with no diminution 
in the effectiveness of the task. ; 

This is by means of a Literary Diary, which I 
have found particularly well adapted to use in aver- 
age sized preparatory school classes. 
as follow: A diary is to be kept by each pupil, in 
which he shall be required to write his own conclu- 
sions regarding the literature read in class, his 
ideas about the outside reading, comments upon his 
observations of the theatre, the church, the athletic 
fieid, of news of the day, characterizations of people 
he meets, incidents and descriptions and the yagj- 


The plan is 
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ous things that fill the day. These are to be ready 
for reading aloud in the classroom when called for, 
or for inspection at regular intervals by the teacher. 

The application of such a scheme has proven 
that the live personal interest of each student in his 
surroundings greatly eases the task of daily com- 
positions, and throws the individual’s life and 
thought into a perspective otherwise unobtainable. 
At his best the student is autobiographic. 

The very sense of sequence in the writing gives 
the lad a sense of authorship and of originality that 
is stirring and wholesome in its effects. 

With a little guidance the pupil puts into practice 
new principles, and the literary diary gives him the 
necessary view of past errors as a warning, and he 
may note his improvement with satisfaction. This 
work is particularly to be recommended for third 
and fourth-vear high school students, for they are 
ready to make practical application of their experi- 
ence. 

We must remember that there are as many in- 
dividualities as students, and that within certain 
limits these must be allowed a spontaneous and 
natural growth in order to become fruitful. - 

Too often, whether from indifference or from 
lack of sensitiveness, we are making junk-shops of 
the minds before us, repositories of an endless col- 
lection of our own narrow experiences. 

It is our duty to teach those in our charge to 
think, and to convey this thought correctly, but 
spontaneously, enthusiastically, to those about 
them. In order to do this we must forge grapp'ing 
hooks that will keep our students close to life and 
to the things that really mean something to them. 


POPULAR TALKS ON LAW.---(II ) 

[Copyrighted by William C. Sprague, president of the 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law.] 

THE MAKING OF SCHOOL RULES. 

Under the statutes in most of the states, if not in 
all, the school directors, or trustees, or board, as it 
is variously termed, has the authority to make 
school rules. Where the authority is exercised the 
teacher can make no rules hostile to those made, or 
in any way alter them or change their effect. 
Where the authority is not exercised by the direc- 
tors, or board, the teacher may make such rules as 
he deems advisable for the government of the 
school. The laws as laid down, both as regards 
rules made by.the directors and those made by the 
teacher, are all governed by the well-established 
legal principle, that rules made for governing a 
school must in all cases be reasonable and such as 
tend to the carrying out of the purposes of the 
school. 

The question of whether a rule is reasonable or 
not depends on circumstances, so that no definite 
statement can be made as to what rules are reason- 
able and what are not. For instance, in Indiana 
and Iowa it has been held that a rule expelling a 
pupil who refuses to take up a study to which his 
parent obiects is not unreasonable, while the con- 
trary is held in Illinois, Nebraska, and Wisconsin. 
On this subject most states have decisions in har- 
mony with those in Indiana and Iowa. 

A Wisconsin school teacher made a rule that 
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each scholar should bring into the schoolroom 
every day a stick of wood for the fire, and on a 
pupil’s refusing to comply with the rule he was 
suspended. The courts held that the rule was un- 
reasonable. So have rules been held unreasonable 
requiring that pupils should not go to parties, and 
requiring that they pay damages for injuring school 
property, while instances of rules that have been 
held reasonable are such as provide for suspension 
for tardiness, though in one case, where the circum- 
stances were unusual, as where a child had to come 
a long distance, the rule was held to be unreason- 
able. So have rules been held reasonable requiring 
that children not vaccinated be excluded from the 
school. 


RAISING MONEY. 


Raising money by simple school entertainments 
for the purchase of schoolroom decorations is now 
very general. I know one kindergarten that had a 
Hallowe’en party in the afternoon, the windows 
being darkened. The children and teachers in the 
eighth grades came and paid ten cents each. . They 
played various historic games, and each one had 
something to take home that was worth approxi- 
mately his ten cents, the various things being con- 
tributed by friends of the kindergarten and of the 
school. For two hours the children of the building 
had a glorious time, and there was $22.50 netted for 
the adornment of the room. This was in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


APPLIED SCIENCE.* 


SUGGESTIONS BY JOHN C. PACKARD, HIGH SCHOOL, 
Brookline, Mass. 


IV. VENTILATION—OPEN WINDOWS. 

To properly ventilate a room by means of win- 
dows so that an abundance of fresh air may be se- 
cured without the disagreeable accompaniment of 
a draft blowing upon any one, is a difficult matter. 

It may be said in general that in winter, when 
there is no wind and the air inside is warmer than 
the air outside, if a window be opened at the top 
and at the bottom, a current of pure air will rush 
in at the lower opening and out at the upper, 
sweeping the foul air before it. In summer when 
the air inside is colder than the air outside, exactly 
the reverse occurs,—a current of air flowing in at 
the upper opening and out at the lower. If the 
difference of temperature is considerable, a strong 
current will be established and good ventilation 
thereby secured. But the resulting draft is likely to 
be disagreeable. and in many cases results in a 
severe cold for the occupant of the room. The 
winter conditions are the most awkward, of course, 
since the draft is so much greater than in summer, 
owing to the greater difference of temperature, and 
the inrushing air is so much colder. 

Various devices have been suggested for protect- 
ing the occupant of a sleeping room against a 
draft without interferine with the ventilation. The 
following are all good :-— 

1. A tall screen standing on the floor a few feet 
‘rom an open window serves to deflect the current 


*Copyrighted, 1905, by J, C. Packard, Brookline, Mass, 


of air upward so that it may pass over the head of 
the sleeper. 

2. A shield of thin canvas or drilling place 
over the lower sash and from six to eight inches 
from it, held in place by four long hooks over 
which the corners are looped, is made to serve the 
same purpose. 

3. An extra sash resting upon the window-sill, 
secured to either side of the window frame by 
hinged angle irons arranged in such a way as to be 
adjustable at any angle, as is clearly shown in the 
figure, is a most excellent device, causing the in- | 
coming fresh air as it does to be deflected towards 
the centre of the ceiling, where it meets the warmer 
air, with which it becomes thoroughly mixed. 
Later this mixture, now at an agreeable tempera- 
ture, diffuses itself throughout the room and finally 
passes out through a small opening, at the top of 
the window, in this way producing a good circula- 
tion of air without subjecting persons in the room 
to drafts. The device may be had of the Ideal 
Ventilator Company, Providence, R. I. 


Fig. 1. 


4. The ordinary fly-screen of summer, cut down 
to suitable dimensions or left as it is if the window- 
sash is arranged to be pushed up behind it, when 
covered with a heavy cheese cloth or other porous 
material in place of the usual wire netting, makes 
an excellent shield. The air sifts into the room 
through the cheese cloth and passes slowly out at 
the top of the window without causing a disagree- 
able draft or an influx of dust. 

If the wind is blowing and there are windows on 
opposite sides of the room, the problem is an easy 
one, the windows next the wind being opened at 
the bottom and the windows on the other side at 
the top. In case this is impracticable for any 
reason, or in case there are windows on one side 
only, and these next the wind, the problem be- 
comes more difficult. A comparatively large open- 
ing at the bottom and a tiny one at the top will 
often effect the purpose. The force of the wind 
entering at the bottom in a comparatively large 
volume, combined with the natural draft due to the 
uplift of the warm air inside, is usually sufficient to 
establish a current in the right direction, but the 
relative size of the openings must be carefully ad- 
justed. This can best be determined by practice. 

Much interesting information concerning the 
movements of air currents about a window ora 
door can be obtained by watching the action of the 
thin column of smoke -rising from a burning joss 
stick heid in one’s hand. 

The difficulties attending this double opening of 
windows are of two sorts at least :— 
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1. A disagreeable flapping of the window shade 
against the upper opening, unless the shade be 
rolled to the top, in which case the light is usually 
too strong in the early morning. This difficulty has 

been overcome by a 
device consisting of 
‘two long  nickel- 
plated or polished- 
brass rods secured to 
either side of the 
window frame as a 
support for the roller 
fixtures. By means 
of this arrangement 
the roller carrying the 
shade may be se- 
|| cured at any required 
distance be!ow the top 
\ of the window and 
t the shade unrolled as 
desired from _ that 
point. The apparatus 
may purchased 
ready for ont v3 the Allen Shade Holder Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

2. The awkwardness of adjusting a fly screen to 
cover the upper opening. To be overcome by a 
skilful carpenter. 

If two or more windows are opened at the bot- 
tom only, some of the windows become inlets, and 
the rest outlets, depending upon the direction of the 
wind. [f there is but one window and that is opened 
wide at the bottom only, a certain amount of ven- 
tilation is still secured in one of three ways: 1. A 
certain amount of air enters at the lower half of the 
opening and passes out at the upper half. 2. If the 
wind is blowing, air enters by the window and 
leaks out by the cracks and crevices about the doors 
and windows, or vice versa. 3. In a calm the air 
of the room mingles with the air outside by diffu- 
sion. 
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Fig. 3. 


Pullman Ventilator set in panel under sash. 
(Inside view ) 


A device known as the Pullman ventilator, dis- 
pensing entirely with the upper opening, is coming 
into quite extensive use. It is described by the 
manufacturers, Pullman Ventilator Company, 
York, Pa., as follows :— 

“The Pullman ventilator consists of two parts— 
the hood on the outside and the diffusion box on 
the inside. The hood is protected by a weather- 
proof paint. The diffusion box is ornamentally 


finished in oxidized copper or any special finish to 
harmonize with the interior. Located in the hood 
is an arc-shaped valve which operates automatically, 
closing against a strong wind, and opening on the 
side sheltered from the blast. The valve is so deli- 
cately poised that it effectively checks an inrush oi 
air caused by a sudden change of wind or springing 
up of a stiff blow...A current of air on the outside 
of the building closes the valve to the wind and pro- 
duces a gentle suction in the opposite end of the 
hood, operating on the same principle as a steam 
injector. After a certain quantity of foul air has 
been taken out a partial vacuum is produced, the 
current then changes and an equal quantity of fresh 
air is admitted. This process of extraction and ad- 
mission continues day and night.” When the wind 
is blowing in any direction the apparatus does ex- 
cellent work. When there is no wind, the window 
may be easily thrown open. 

Finally. In considering this whole matter of 
ventilation by means of windows one must be care- 
ful not to confuse the “cooling off” of a room with 
the ventilation of the same. The one may be ac- 
complished by the introduction of a piece of ice or 
the opening of a single window, in winter, for a few 
moments only, the other only by completely chang- 
ing the air of the apartment. 

Topics for future investigation and study :— 
Hygiene of curtains, blinds, and awnings. 
Indirect-heating apparatus. 

Fireplaces as ventilators. 

The furnace as a source of pure air. 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.—(III.) 
BY MARY E, FERRIS-GETTEMY. 
THE INTERLUDE—COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. 


Man naturally craves things tangible, and about the 
first uf the sixteenth century the drama begins to take on 
a new form. This form had its origin in the natural de- 
sire for amusement. Short farces were introduced be- 
tween the acts of the miracle and morality plays for the 
entertainment of the audience, and were also acted in the 
intervals of a banquet. This custom gave the term “In- 
teriude”’ to these amusing pieces. John Heywood, jester 
of Henry VIII., seems to be the first to develop this idea 
into a complete drama. .His characters were no longer 
qualities of mind or morals, but were taken from real 
life, they were given the names of men and women, but 
the Vice, who seemed quite indispeisable, was retained 
as a personage. 

Amusement was the sole object of the interlude. The 
element of instruction, either spiritual or moral, has 
dropped out, Vice is enjoyed as much as Virtue, nay, 
oftentimes more. When the play has lost its ethical ele- 
ment, we must expect it to descend to a coarseness unen- 
durable to the refined mind. 

The mystery play portrays the conflict between good 
and evil as abstract principles. The conflict is spiritual, 
good triumphs in the end. The object is instruction in 
Bible stories and the principles of religion, and to culti- 
vate the spiritual nature in man. 

The morality play portrays the strife between the 
moral forces in man. Good triumphs ovér the evil. The 
primary object is instruction, and to cultivate the moral 
nature in man. 

The interlude is decidedly human, it portrays the follies 
and passions of man in action, the element of instruction 
drops out. Amusement is the sole object, it matters not 
whether vice or virtue triumphs, 


(Continued on page 577.) 
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THE CIVIC FEDERATION. 


Of all the societies, organizations, associations, 
and clubs the Oivic Federation is one of the best in 
every way. 

The movement represents an earnest, practical 
effort to bring about better relations between em- 
ployers and wage-earners, organized or unorganized. 
Its aim is to do what may seem best to promote in- 
dustrial peace and prosperity: by its good offices to 
endeavor to obviate and prevent strikes and lock- 
outs; to aid in renewing industrial relations where 
a rupture has occurred. 

The Federation is a voluntary association com- 
posed of three general groups, one representing em- 
plovers, one representing wage-earners, and one 
representing the general public not directly iden- 
tified with either of the other bodies. 

It is not an “interference committee.” It docs 
not attempt to untangle petty shop disputes, nor for 
that matter {o intervene in any industrial difficulty 
except ‘by request or consent of both parties. It d-es 
not pretend to know more about the details of a dis- 
agreement or the peculiar problems and special point 
of view of each side than those engaged in it. Its 
chief work is not with strikes and lockonts, but with 
the preventable éauses thereof. What the Civic Fed- 
eration has accomplished for good on that line in the 
national field is well known, but it does not pretend 
to have any final and complete “solution of the 
labor problem.” Neither is it organized to promote 
directly or indirectly any eccentric scheme of social 
or industrial reorganization. It has no political 
affiliations or interests. It does not concern itself 
with legislation, nor in any way antagonize or inter- 
fere with the work of state boards of arbitration. It 
is not and cannot be at the service of any special in- 
terests to gain advantage over any other interests in- 
volved in a controversy. 

The Civic Federation stands for positive ideas, 


pesitive principles, positive work. A movement is 
sometimes assumed to have no principles unless it is 
“anti” something, or takes sides on special or local 
issues. The Civic Federation is neither “anti” nor 
partisan. Tt stands squarely on the proposition that 
ovr present industrial system, based on individual 
enterprise and free labor, is inherently sound and 
full of promise, in spite of many defects and abuses; 
that it is not a failure because of industrial strife; 
on the contrary, that the discord and hardship are 
survivals, not new growths, and are diminishing in- 
stead of increasing; that they are incidents in the 
slow and painful upward movement of the race, and 
not the result of any crafty scheme of labor exploita- 
tion, supposed to render the lot of the wage-earners 
hopeless except through social revolution. 

The whole design of the Civic Federation rests on 
the principle that there is no “inevitable” conflict 
between the interests of labor and capital. That the 
two are not engaged in a hopeless struggle to divide 
a certain fixed product. but in a common effort to 
make nature vield a constantly increasing return: so 
that practically the whole issue between capital and 
labor is one of fair division of a product which, with 
the pregress of invention, skill, and intelligence, 
may become larger for both. Such an issue is not 
impossible of fair adjustment. On the contrary, it 
is being worked out with comparatively little fric- 
tion in scores of industries from year to year. 

The strife that does occur is not the fault of our 
industrial system as such; it is due very largely to 
preventable causes, to misunderstandings, lack of 
the spirit of fairness, hasty conclusions, poor 
organization, unwise leadership on one or both 
sides, lack of self-control in the use of power, arbi- 
trary demands, arbitrary refusals to confer, lack of 
correct information, failure of one party to appre- 
ciate the special problems, viewpoint, difficulties, 
and motives of the other, lack of personal acquaint- 
ance and of frank, businesslike relations between 
the representatives of the interests involved on both 
sides. Realizing these facts, broad-minded and 
far-seeing men directly concerned in the problem 
from the standpoint of employers and of wage- 
earners, and indirectly from that of the general 
public, have sought to provide, in the Civie Federa- 
tion, a common meeting ground where as much as 
possible of this needless misunderstanding may be 
cleared up, and the elements of friction and preju- 
dice taken out of the situation. 


THE CORN CRAZE. 


The authorities of the lowa Agricultural College, 
the institution which started the movement for im- 
proved methods in raising corn, are beginning to 
wonder what sort of conflagration they have 
kindled. The entire corn producing country of the 
West has taken up the advice of Professor Philip 
Graham Holden, with the result that there is seri- 
ous talk of the possibility of adding a billion bushels 
to the annual production before two more crops 
are gathered. 

Last year Iowa added about 45,000,000 bushels 
to her corn crop by following Holden’s advice. 
Now the other corn states are learning the lessons, 
and the same ratio of increase is expected to be 
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carried into all the rest of the Western corn coun- 
try. What will be the effect on the crop and prices 
of corn and of corn products? 


THE CHICAGO SITUATION. 

There is a new meaning now to the term, “The 
Chieago Situation,” since Unionism closed six 
schools and disturbed seyen others, not directly of 
course, but indirectly certainly. All sorts of foolish 
conclusions will be drawn. Of course much is made 
of it by the opponents of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, and especially by those who opposed its 
joining the Federation of Labor. In these times of 
excitement no one can know what a day will bring 
forth. Complications may arise in an hour that will 
change the complexion of all your schemes. Your 
friends may be your undoing with the best of inten- 
tions. No one ever had such an opportunity come 
unbidden as has Superintendent Cooley, and never 


- was One more unfortunate than Miss Haley, who is 


in the hospital too ill to be told that there was any 
strike, even, in the city. 
— 

ALLA WALLA. 

Of all the gems, climatic, agricultural, and horti- 
cultural, religious and educational, civic and social, 
there is nothing better in the vast West than Walla 
Walla,—I do not forget Colorado Springs or Pasa- 
dena. Here was the first Christian home, here the 
first white child was born, here the soil was made 
sacred by the most tragic Indian massacre of Chris- 
tian missionaries, this is the most central city in the 
famous Inland Empire (the Oasis), here is Whit- 
man College,—the Yale of the West,—here is as 
large a percentage of comfortable Christian homes 
as anywhere in America, hereabouts is raised as 
large a variety of fruits and choice vegetables as 
anywhere on the continent, here churches are as 
freely supported and school taxes as readily paid, 
here stores, hotels, streets, offices, everything is on 
the basis of a century of settlement. 


ANOTHER HIGH SCHOOL RECORD. 


Elgin, Illinois, is another city with a record- 
breaking high school. In 1904 and ’05, two years, 
there have been more boys than girls enter the high 
school. There is a total resident membership in the 
high school of 600 in a population of 25,000, or one 
in forty of the population. The total number enter- 
ing the high school nearly every year is larger than 
the number promoted from the grammar schools, 
They all go up, and the growth of the city brings in 
some new ones. 


a a. 


SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 

The Journal of Education and its editor have 
been active in the championship of better salaries 
and teacher pensions. There was a time when 
they stood well-nigh alone in their field. Some 
college men and other would-be education leaders 
publicly criticised the movement as magnifying the 
wrong end of education. Now Andrew Carnegie’s 
$10,000,000 pension scheme is praised by all uni- 
versities—except such as will not benefit from it— 


and Harvard was never quite so happy as over her 
new $2,500,000 fund, which will yield $100,000 to 
lift their professors’. salaries above the present 
$4,000 average. It was a good work to be en- 
gaged in, and the énd is not yet. 


STOPS EASY. 
In riding through the dry and dusty portion of 
Idaho in a luxurious train of Pullman sleeping cars 
with dining car and library drawing-room car we 
looked out upon a family plodding along in a prairie 
schooner. They had camped for the night, and were 
just bestirring themselves, the man caring for the 
team, the wife getting a way-side breakfast, and the 
children trying to wash in a muddy pool. 
“How would you like that?” asked one passenger 
of another. 
“They don’t go so fast and are not so comfortable, 
but it is sefer stopping their outfit.” 
Yes, if one lives for safety in stopping only it is 
better to go slow, but since not one passenger in 
10,000,000 gets hurt by the untimely stopping of a 
Pullman limited, most persons will continue to use 
the fastest, and most comfortable, and luxurious 
mode of conveyance, but no matter how safe and 
sumptuous travel is made there will aways be some- 
fellows who prefer to go so slow that they can stop 
without getting hurt. It is the same in teaching. I 
know a fellow of that kind. Don’t you? 


HANDS OFF. 

The schools must be kept free from all discussion 
of union and anti-union labor sentiment. If . an 
Fpiscopalian and Congregationailist, a Democrat and 
Republican must have his tongue tied when he ap- 
proaches a pwhbli¢ schoolhouse, a hundred fold more 
must those who are bitter on either side of the labor 
controversy. It should not be necessary to put it 
upon the statutes of the states that alll polities, sec- 
‘tarianism, and public agitation shall be excluded 
from the schools. 


++ 
THE RECESS TIME. 


W. Stanwood Field, sub-master of the Minot 
school, has made a careful and comprehensive study 
of the use of the recess time. Twenty years ago 
there was a somewhat exciting campaign all over the 
country looking to the abolition of the recess. The 
agitation was short-lived and the recess was slightly 
affected. It remains, but practically no use is made 
of it. Mr. Field’s treatment is so sane and in such a 
good spirit that we present his articles with pleasure. 


TWENTY DOLLARS A STRIKE. 


“Twenty dollars and costs” was the legal price to 
parents who allowed-their children to “strike” on_ 
the school coal proposition. Inasmuch as there were 
six large schools with some 5,000 children striking, 
and seven other schools with some children striking, 
it will mean a substantial revenue if all parents are 
fined. A few sample examples will do, presumably. 
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The Utica Press says: “It is caleulated that all the 
diamonds in the world, uncut and packed solid in 
the form of a cube, would make one of fourteen feet 
by nine, and would have a value of $540,000,000.” 
By the way, who teaches geometry in Utica high 
school? What kind of a “cube” would he call it if it 
was “fourteen feet by nine’’? 


It is too bad for as well meaning a man as Triggs 
to be getting himself laughed at more than any other 
American scholar has ever been apparently. They 
say the jury in his libel suit against the Sun at first 
decided that the damage to his reputation was six 
cents, and then raised it to $50 for the look of the 
thing. 


The Harvard alumni will raise a fund of $2,500,- 
000 before commencement, the income of which, 
$100,000, is to be used in advancing the salaries of 
the professors, which now average about $4,000. 
The salary episode is still attractive. 


The schooner was a Gloucester (Mass.) inven- 
tion, 1713, so named because at her launching a 
boy said, “See how she scoons!” To-day the 
schooner rig is vying with the square rig in the 
world’s ocean yacht race. 


Appendicitis has been supposed to be an aris- 
tocrat’s disease, and Miss Haley has had as severe 
an attack as any one has had and live through it. 
Explanations are in order. 


In New York and California it is illegal to exclude 
a woman from the teaching profession because she 
is married. It is probably illegal in every state in 
the Union. 


A thousand collars should be the minimum salary 
for a prosperous city, and there should be no let-up 
in the campaign of education until the public real- 
izes it. 


The school children of Chicago intended to help 
Union labor, but they did more than was ever done 
before to make it appear ridiculous. 


V. L.—-Venia Legendi, “permission to lecture”— 
is the latest new departure at Clark University. It 
is a docentship and not a doctorate. 


President Roosevelt is sure to be the most doc- 
tored publicist the world has ever seen. His 
LL.D.’s will make a long string. 


They think the school strike in Chicago makes 
Mr. Cooley’s re-election certain. Would it be a 
case of poetic justice if it did? 


Grover Cleveland was in many respects an admir- 
able President, but he is writing some of the silliest 
stuff on record. 


Dr. Richard Edwards is the educational saint of 
Illinois. Only one other man—Newton Bateman— 
has ever meant so much to the state. 


EDUCATION 


Thirty dol!ars a month for five months is but $150 
for twelve months, or $12.50 a month, or fifty cents 


a day. 


New Ledford gives a leave of absence this year to 
five teachers for special professional study. 


Seven hundred million passengers were carried on 
the railroads of the United States last year. 


The school day for little children will be shortened 
just the same. 


Don’t be an old fogy now. It’s too late in the 
world’s history. 


Anything for the people is a fad. Aristocracy is 


never a fad. 


Bostonward come scores of graduating classes at 
this time. 


The Tech faculty declines the Harvard overtures, 
57 to 5. - 

West Virginia has raised the minimum salary to 
$30. 


May was never lovelier the country over. 


¢ 4 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The movements of the hostile squadrons in the Far 
East have been shrouded with a mystery which is the 
more marvelous in view of modern methods of procur- 
ing and distributing news; but there seems to be no 
doubt that the squadron of second-rate craft which 
trailed along after the other has joined it, whether to 
its increased efficiency or not seems to be an open ques- 
tion. Moreover, it is announced that another division of 
re-enforcements is almost ready at Cronstadt, and will 
be sent out under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Parenago. This will consist of two new battleships, the 
Slava and the Emperor Alexander II.; two cruisers, a 
torpedo cruiser, a gunboat, a transport, and several 
smnaller vessels. 


a 

At the recent congress of zemstvos at Moscow there 
were sharp differences of opinion between the moderate 
elements, which recognize the fact that the masses in 
Russia are not ready for the suffrage, and would limit 
popular participation in the government to an assembly 
created by the zemstvos and exercising only advisory 
functions, and the radicals, who want universal suffrace 
right away and with it the establishment of a two- 
chambered parliament. The radicals carried their 
scheme through the congress by a considerable majority, 
but the division of feeling is an interesting index of 
popular opinion. 

* a 

An event of unusual interest in the yachting world is 
the international race across the Atlantic from Sandy 
Hook to the Lizard, in competition for the Kaiser’s 
$5,000 gold cup. The start was to have been made on 
May 16, but was deferred to the next day because of a 
heavy fog which shut down upon the water and made it 
dangerous to leave the anchorage. Eleven yachts, eight 
of them American, two English, and one German, star‘:ed 
upon the 3,000 mile course. This is the second inter- 
national trans-Atlantic yacht race. The first was thirty- 
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five years ago. But in that only two yachts participated, 


the British yacht Cambria beating the American yacht “‘ 


Dauntless. The issue of the contest will be watched 

with keen interest. The offer of the cup attests the 

Kaiser’s sportsman instincts; and incidentally it is 

fresh evidence of his personal purpose to strengthen 

friendly relations with England and the United States. 

After the sanguinary insurrection in Crete in 1897, the 
war between Greece and Turkey which followed, and the 
ensuing anarchy in the island, the four great powers, 
Great Rritain, Russia, France, and Italy, set up a system 
of international control at the head of which, in or‘er 
to placate the Greek sentiments of the Cretans. they 
placed Prince Georve of Greece as high commissioner. 
But the popular desire for actual union with Greece has 
not heen appeased, and feeling now runs so high as to 
suggest an imminert insurrection. Prince George, 


sympathizes with the movement. has vainly tried to se-- 


enre the acaviescence of the powers concerned in it. 

Recentiv. the Cretan vovernment hoisted the Greek flag 

over the government buildings. but Rrit’sh troops 

restored the Cretan emblem. There are fears of further 

trouble. 
a * 

The transfer to Madrid of Connt Casini. who has ren- 
resented Rvrssia as ambassador at Washing‘on for se-en 
vears, and the naming of Baron Rosen, formerlv min‘s‘e~ 
to Janan. as his sveressor, is a dinlomatic incident of 
some cienificance. Madrid is not nearly so imvortant 4 
canital as Washineton, especially under existing condi- 
tions. and the transfer is therefore far from being a pro- 
mation. The real meaning of the change te 
that the Russian vrovernment feels the decirab'litv of 
befne represented at Washington. in delicate situations 
which mav arise In the future. by some one who has 
not heen so eloselv connected as Count Cassini with 
irritatine nolicies In the Far Fast. Tt was Coss'ni wh». 
as minister to China. engineered the combivration which 
elbowed Janan ont of the Tiao-tune neninsen'a, and it war 
he also who got Port Arthur for Rvss‘a 

* * 

Tf the wramise held ont bv the covernment ronovts cf 
the enndition of the winter wheat eron choml4 te 
tained vn to the close of the harvest in Telv. the ~t-ld 
wonld be the largest ever recorded. Ac to enrine--own 
wheat. predictions are nremature. but the prel’m'n?r” 
estimates snegest ar acreare larger than nenal ard a 
zeneral condition above the averace. Yet the ctork 
markets have heen slow to recpond to tho indications of 
the Mav crop reports. the operators appare-tlv having 
in mind certain earlier years when eqva'ly favorable 
estimates in Mav were followed by disappointing results 
when harvest came. But if the wheat promise is sus- 
tained this year, the United States will be likelv to re- 
gain its lost position as a wheat-exporting country. 
Our exports, since the 1904 harvest, have been smaller 
than in any previous year since 1872. 

* 

The progress of civil service reform in the Federal 
service attracts less attention than its importance de- 
serves. President Roosevelt has -now been in office 
about three years and a half, and during that period he 
has issued no less than eighteen orders extending the 
operation of the reform rules. When he came in, there 
were 83,000 officers in the classified service. There ave 
now 155,000, not less than 72,000 having been placed on 
the competitive basis by President Roosevelt’s orders, 
The next great step, it is believed, will be the inclusion 
of the 95,000 fonrth-class post-oftices, When that is 
done very little wil] remain out of the classified service, 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 
{Continued from page 573.) 3 


‘The true drama must reveal the divine order as shown 
in the mystery play, it must show the moral germ in the 
individual, as in the morality play, it must show the 
purely human side of life, as in the interlude. 


EARLY COMEDY. 


It can readily be seen that from the interlude to com- 
edy proper is but a step. In 1551 appeared a genuine 
comedy in five acts, divided into scenes. The play was 
entitied “Ralph Roister Doister,” and was written by 
Nicholas Udall, an educated man, at one time head mas- 
ter of Westminster school. His name is distinguished in 
the literature of his time. The names of the characters 
in this play still show traces of the morality. 

The hero and heroine are Ralph and a widow, Dame 
Custance; Ralph’s friend, Matthew Merrygreek, plays an 
important part; minor characters are: Trupenny, Madge 
Mumblecrust, Talkapace, Alyface, Good Lack, etc, 


EARLY TRAGEDY. 


Tragedy soon follows in the play “Gorboduc, or, Ferrex 
and Porrex,” which was played before Queen Elizabeth in 
1562. Gorboduc, king of Great Britain, 500 B. C., di- 
vides his kingdom between his two sons, Ferrex and 
Porrex. A quarrel ensues, Porrex kills Ferrex; the 
mother avenges his death by killing Porrex in his sleep; 
war follows, the country is wasted and the kingdom left 
without a head. The play was written, at least in part, 
by Thomas Sackville, 1562; as a work of dramatic art, it 
is less faithful to real life than Udall’s comedy, but still 
we see that the drama is working up to its modern 
form. 
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lt, however, Jacked the unity and artistie finish which 
was left for Shakespeare’s keen dramatic perception to 
bring forth. Sir Philip Sidney, who died in 1586, in his 
defence of poetry says: ‘Our tragedies and comedies are 
not without cause cried out against, observing rules 
neither of honest civility nor skilful poetry. You shall 
have Asia of the one side and Arfic of the other, and so 
many underkingdoms that the player, when he comes in, 
must ever begin with telling where he is, or else the tale 
will not be conceived. Now you shall have three ladies 
walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe the 
stage to be a garden; by and by we hear news of a ship- 
wreck in the same place; then we are to blame if we ac- 
cept it not for a rock. Upon the back of that, comes out 
a hideous monster with fire and smoke, and then the mis- 
erable beholders are bound to take it for a cave: while in 
the meantime two armies fly in, represented with four 
swords and bucklers, and then what hard heart yet will 
not receive it for a pitched field? Now of time they are 
much more liberal. But besides these gross absurdities, 
all their plays be neither right tragedies nor right come- 
dies, mingling kings and clowns not hecause the matter 
so carried it, but thrust in the clown by head and 
shoulders, to play a part in majestical matters with 
neither decency nor discretion.” This statement not 
only shows the crude state of the drama quite up to 
Shakespeare’s time, but also gives some idea of the 
crudity of the stage itself, the lack of anything like 
scenery and of al] the modern helps to the interpretation 
of a play. Sir Philip’s keen perception of the faults of 
the drama was almost prophetic of the wcn ‘erful order 
which was soon to be brought out of this cha s, but 
how little he dreamed how soon. 

FLAG SONG. 
BY SARA F. ARCHER. 

Air—“Marching through Georgia.” 


Bring the good old banner, boys, 
The emblem of the free! 
Fling its starry folds abroad 
That all the world may see! 
So it floated proudly o’er the sons of liberty 
When they were fighting for freedom! 


CHORUS. 
Behold! behold! the flag that floats above! 
And cheer! and cheer! the stars and stripes we love! 
How the Revolutionary soldiers won the day 
When they were fighting for freedom! 


Here we see the scarlet stripe that tells of gallant 
blood 

Poured on many a battlefield, a patriotic flood, 

Dewing with its gushing tide the heroes of the sea 

When they were fighting for freedom.—Cho. 


White betokens purity, the watchword of the brave, 

Dying for a principle that all the world may save,—- 

Pure in heart and purpose sank the heroes to the 
grave 

When they were fighting for freedom.—Cho. 


Blue the skies above us are, and gemmed with starry 
light,— 

Blue for truth to God and man, triumphant for the 
right: 

Red and white and blue they chose, these heroes of 
the fight, 

Chose for the badge of a freeman.—Cho. 


STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
THE OREGON COUNTRY. 
Oregon country came to the United States by treaty 
June 15, 1846. 
Comprised 307,000 square miles. 
It included all of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and a 
part of Montana and Wyoming. 
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Present population of the Oregon country, 1,200,000. 

Present output of cereals is 65,000,000 bushels. 

Potatoes, 9,000,000 bushels; hay, 3,000,000 tons; hops, 
22,000,000 pounds; wool, 40,000,000 pounds; live stock 
value, $85,000,000; fruits, $2,500,000; manufactures, $175,- 
000,000; minerals, $79,000,000. 


Feet. 
Mt. Jefferson ..... 10,200 
Three Sisters (South Peak) ...............0e+-+ 10,200 
Crater Lake (surface of lake) ................00. 6,239 


Thomas Jefferson first proposed the exploration of the 
Northwest coast immediately after the close of the Revo- 
lutionary war. 

January 15, 1803, Jefferson’s famous message that sent 
Lewis and Clark to the Oregon country. 

Eighty-one days later Napoleon decided to sell the 
United States Louisiana. Twenty-one days after this de- 
cision the treaty was signed. 

May 14, 1804, Lewis and Clark left Camp Dubois on the 
Mississippi for Oregon. 

April 7, 1805, Lewis and Clark left Fort Mandan, North 
Dakota, 

November 7, 1805, reached the mouth of the Columbia. 

March 23, 1806, they began the return journey. 

April 2, site of Portland was first visited. 

September 23, reached St. Louis. Had been absent two 
years and four months. 

Jefferson welcomed them most heartily. 

Congress voted the large grants of public land. 

Captain Lewis was appointed governor of Louisiana 
territory. 

Captain Clark was later appointed first governor of the 
territory of Missouri. 

Lewis and Clark were the first to cross from ocean to 
ocean. 

This gave claim to the Columbia river country on the 
plea of exploration. 

This ultimately gave us our first coast line on the Pa- 
cific. Because of this we later got California. 

But for this we should never have had Alaska or 
Hawaii. 


If you'll warm your own heart and be good to the world, 
It’s glad to be friends of a friend,—Sel. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. By Profes:or Percy 
Gardner, Litt. D., of Oxford University, Eng. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 267 pp. 
Price, $1.75, net. 

The author is good enough in his preface to this vol- 
ume to warn us that his book “is scarcely adapted to the 
capacities of Ordinary schoolboys.” It is intended rather 
for men and women of classical training, and particu- 
larly for classical teachers in schools. The author's con- 


‘ception is that Greek art had—so to speak—a language 


peculiar to itself, that it was endeavoring to say some- 
thing to its own and other ages, and so may fairly be 
said to have had a “grammar” for its own guidance in 
expression. And he attempts—and quite successfully— 
to reveal to us the rules it followed in its portrayals. 

To this end he speaks of the general character of 
Greek art first, and then leads on to the specific features 
of that art as expressed in architecture, dress and 
drapery, sculpture, painting, vases, and coins. His 
efforts cover a wide ground, and they cover it satis- 
factorily. And with his text are given numbers of illus- 
trations that illuminate without overburdening the sub- 
ject-matter. Some of the cuts—say of the vases—are 
peculiarly beautiful. One almost wishes he had a speci- 
men of the ‘‘Nolan Amphora” or the “Lekythos” for the 
adornment of his own mantelpiece. Greek literature— 
both the epic and lyric segments of poetry—in its more 
positive relations to art is by no means overlooked in 
the author’s able summary. Altogether, it is a volume 
that must be of invaluable service to teachers of classical 
art. It is weleome. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DIC- 
TIONARY. By Professor Paul Passy of the Univer- 
sity of Paris and Professor George Hempl of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, under the general editorial man- 
agement of Robert Morris Pierce. New York: Hinds, 
Noble, and Eldredge. Half-leather binding. 1,313 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

Under the editorial supervision of Mr. Pierce a sevics 
of bi-lingual dictionariés is being prepared, of which this 
elaborate and decidedly helpful volume is the first. The 
services of an eminent Parisian professor and as 
ercinent a professor in Ann Arbor have been drawn upon 
in the compilation of this work. Dictionary making, 
especially of the bi-lingual type, is not an easy matter, 
demanding as it does an unending care for multitudinous 
details. But in respect to this work, both of the 
authors have proven themselves equal to the elaborate 
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duty assigned them, and they have produced a work of 
the highest merit, and one which ought at lea-t to meet 
with widespread appreciation from students of the Saxon 
and Gallican tongues. 

The title-words are set in heavy-faced type, and are 
not loaded down with artificial or arbitrary accents, 
hyphens, and the like, which the editor thinks is more 
lirely to embarrass and confuse the student than be ai 
aid to him. The alphabetic order of words is strictly 
adhered to, Everything about the page conduces to 
legibility, thus helping to the comfort of one’s eyes. 
The definitions are designed to be rather equivalents, 
and not explanations, of the title words. A list of 
French proper-nouns, separately collated, is a feature, 
and an excellent one. Where it is necessary to chcose 
between Saxon words as used in England or in America, 
the American usage is given the right of way. Bty- 
mologies are not given, as they would tend to make the 
volume too cumbersome if given with anything like com- 
pleteness, and would be of little value if abbreviated. 
In short, everything has been done to make the volume 
truly serviceable, and this first experiment of a series 
warrants a pleasant anticipation for its successors along 
kindred lines. 


BRETON’S QUIEN ES ELLA. Edited and annotated 
by Samuel Garner, United States Naval Academy. 
New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 176 pp. 
Price, 35 cents. 

A Spanish play, whose scenes are laid in the times of 
Philip IV. The name—meaning, “Who is She?’’—is well 
chosen, the historical setting admirable, and the language 
simple and free from puzzling idioms, of which Spanish 
is full. Breton was in bad odor at court when his play 
was written, and for some time he dared not father it; 
but its marked success led at Jast to the knowledge of its 
real author, and to his reinstatement.in royal favor. It 
it an admirable bit of Castilian for the student of Spanish 
to read. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING. Part L.By.Arthur. W. Chase, B. S., Manual 
Training high school, Chicago. Chicago: Howland 
Speakman. Cloth. 189 pp. 97 figures. Price, $1.50. 
A volume intended for manual training and technical 

schools, and by One who has become an expert in his pro- 

fession. The themes presented in it are “The Selection 
and Use of Instruments,” “Geometrical Problems,” “Or- 
thographic Projections,” and “Shades and Shadows.” 

The work is ably compiled, and choicely printed. There 

is a copious index, by which any theme presented in the 


THE REFLECTOSCOPE. | 


Patented February 14th, 1905. 


A new apparatus which projects opaque pictures or objects 


in natural colors. 


Every Normal; High and Grammar School teacher %, 
should know that it is now possible to project on the x 
screen photographs, lithographs, designs in books, 
magazines, trade journals and the like, and objects S 
not exceeding five inches square, in their true form 2 
and color, and without any preparation or expense. 
Moreover, lantern slides may be projected with the 
same apparatus, and the operator may pass from one 
form of projection to the other without loss of time. 

The Reflectoscopes accomplish this in so satisfac- 
tory a manner that they are now in use in many lec- 
ture rooms of the leading Colleges and Schools where 
teaching by pictorial illustration has become.a factor. 

The employment of the Reflectoscope saves the 
purchase of lantern slides, and immediately brings 
into use thousands of available pictures, designs and 
objects. 

The apparatus may be seen in operation at the 
store of A. T. Thompson & Co., the inventors and 
manufacturers, 15 Tremc ace (off No. 4 Beacon 
Street), Boston. 

Send for illustrated catalog Wo. 25, which explains 
the working of the lantern. 
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THE 


THOMAS NORMAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Emma A. Thomas, Founder 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Drawing 


Domestic Science and Art 


Manual Training (Knife, Bench & 
Lathe Work) 


Industrial Work, etc., etc. 
Music, Physical Training, Penman- 
ship 


For full information, address 


LOUIS A. THOMAS, Secretary 


550 Woodward Avenue 


text may be easily found without loss of time. The style 
is simple, the author seeming to free himself from the 
use of too technical language. 


MUSIC AS A VITALIZING FORCE IN BDUCATION. 
Booklet No. 1. By William L. Tomlins. Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago. Free to all who ask for it. 

Dr. Tomlins is a unique and interesting educational 
leader. Whatever he says or writes has the glow of in- 
dividuality and of conviction. This booklet is well 
worth while. 


COLIL.EGFE TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY. By Professor 
George Francis Atkinson, Ph. D., of Cornell University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 737 pp. Price, 


$2. 

Cornell University must be credited with having fur- 
nished the student-world some of the ablest books that 
have appeared in recent years. And Professor Atkin- 
son’s botanical volume is quite up to the high Cornell 
standard. A few years ago a very valuable “Elementary 
Botany” came from the same gifted pen. The present 
work is much wider in its scope, and brings to view 
much new matter that has been revealed by masterly 
students of the science in more recent investigations. 

The volume has five distinct parts. Part I. deals 
with the physiology of plants; Part II. with morphology 
and life history of representative plants; Part III. with 
plant members in relation to environment; Part IV. with 
vegetation in relation to environment; while Part 
V. treats of representative families of Angiosperms. An 
appendix deals with the collection and preservation cf 
material, apparatus, and reference books. The whole is 
copiously indexed. 

Of the book itself, simply as a specimen of the 
printer’s art, it is a gem. Hundreds of illustrations are 
interspersed in the text, and each illuminating the sub- 
ject-matter under review. Very many of these are from 
photographs taken by the author himself, and in other 
cases his wide circle of expert friends in the same line 
of study have gladly placed figures of their own re- 
searches at his disposal. Nothing—either in the matter 
of text or picture—seems to have escaped the attention 
of this botanical expert, and the college student—for 
whom it has been specially prepared—may confidently 


accept the author’s guidance and defer to his judgment 

in the fascinating science with which he deals. 

A HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN SCULP- 
TURE. By Edmund Von Mach, Ph. D. Boston: 
Bureau of University Travel. Cloth. 490 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

In this volume are grouped the important historical 
facts and ‘carefully compiled descriptions of the mcst 
important remains of Greek and Roman sculpture. An 
earlier volume by the same hand prepared the way for 
this more comprehensive treatise on a theme that ap- 
peals to students of art and antiquity. Thé Bureau of 
University Travel had provided for its own purposes 
original photographs of the most prominent remai~s of 
Greek and Latin sculptures and the author provides this 
book as a companion to these representations. It is 
really an elaborated catalog of these splendid remains 
of antiquity, by means of which the student of such sub- 
jects may be completely and readily informed concerning 
them. 

Of the 500 plates described, illustrations are given of 
forty-five, such as “The Erectheion,” ‘Herakles,” 
“Farnese Bull Group,” the “Athena-Nike Frieze,” and 
others. There are also in a pocket on the book cover 
three extension plates with reproductions of the cele- 
brated frieze of the Parthenon complete, enabling one to 
at least imagine the exceeding beauty as well as the 
elaborateness of the artistic adornment of that famous 
structure. 

The volume bears on every page the suggestion of the 
infinite pains of the enthusiastic art-student to gather 
and collate the multitudinous facts relating to the sub- 
ject. And the author’s reward will be the unstinted 
gratitude of those who will find his book one of the sur- 
est aids to the mastery of the subject with which he 
deals. The work is affectionately dedicated to Pro*e:sor 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard, who is alluded to verv 
fittingly in the dedication as the “lover of beauty” and 
the “inspirer of men.” 


CHILDREN OF THE CLIFF. By Belle Wiley and 
Grace W. Edick. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 81 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A delightful description of the cliff-dwellers, in 
simplest speech to interest the children. The text is not 
only charming in itself, but is made doubly so by the 
profuse use of interspersed illustrations of bowls and 
arrowheads; pipes and stone axes; feathers, papooses, 
and many other features of Indian life. 


THE ART AND LIFE PRIMER. By Nellie C. Jacobs of 
New York city schools. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 144 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

A charming blending of pictures and simple werds 
finely adapted for the primary grade in school. The 
author reveals a genius for selecting just the right words 
and sights for the little beginner, while the publisher 


grandly aids her by a bit of printing that we have not 
seen excelled. 


KATHARINE BRESHKOVSKY. By .Ernest Poole. 


Chicago: Charles H. Kern & Co. Paper. Price 10 
cents. 


An autcbiography of a remarkable Russian woman, 
of noble birth, an exile in Siberia for twenty-three years, 
and now in America pleading on behalf of the Russian 
Revolutionary movement. A thrilling story. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*‘ Arnold’s Sahrab and Rustum and Other Poems.” Edited by J. C. 
Castleman. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Latin Exercise Books ——Cwsar’s Gallic War.” Books I., II., 
Ill.,andIV. By A.I. Dotey. New York: The University Publishing 


“The Psychology of Beauty.’’ By Ethel D. Puffer. Price, $1.25.— 

Stories.’’ By Sarah Cone Bryavt. Boston: Houghton, 
in & Co. 


“The Easy Primer.’’ By Geoffrey Buckwalter. New York: Parker 
P. Simmons. 


‘* Shakespeare’s London.” By Henry Thaw Stephenson. Price, 
$2.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The Dream of the Rood.” Edited by A. S. Cook. New York: 
Henry Frowde. 

“The Aftermath of Slavery.”” By William. A. Sinclair. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

** Little Workers and at They Work With.’ By Annie Chase. 
Price, 5 cents._——“‘ A Study of the Children’s Poet.”’ By Lillie Faris. 
Price, 10 cents. Dansville, N. Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 
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SATISFACTORY MODERN TEXT-BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


FOR THE GRADES 
GEOGRAPHY 


Tarr and McMurry’s Geographies. A Two-book, 
a Three-book, and a Five-book Series. 

MeMurry’s Type Studies from the Geography of 
the United States, 

MeMurry’s Excursions and Lessons in Home 
Geography, 

Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed, 

Chamberlain’s How We Are Clothed, 


HISTORY 


Channing’s First Lessons 
History, 

Channing’s Short History of the United States, 

MeMurry Pioneer History Stories, 3 vols., each 

Hart’s Source Readers of American History, 4 vols. 

Elson’s Side-Lights on American History, 2 vols., 
each 

Dickson’s From the Old World to the New, 

Dickson’s Hundred Years of Warfare, 

Coman and Kendall’s Short History of England, 


in United States 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE 


Woodley’s Foundation Lessons in English, 2 
Books, each 

Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in 
English Grammar, 

Woodley and Carpenter’s Foundation Lessons in 
English Language and Grammar, 


MATHEMATICS 


McLellan and Ames’ Arithmetics. 

Hopkins and Underwood’s Arithmetics. 

Fisher and Schwatt’s Rudiments of Algebra, 
Hopkins and Underwood’s First Book of Algebra, 


READING AND SPELLING 


Blaisdell’s Child Life Readers —6 Books. 
Chancellor’s Graded City Spellers — 10 Books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Macmillan’s Pocket Classics Series. 21 Numbers, 
especially adapted for the Grades, now ready, 
each 

Wilson’s Nature Readers — 2 Books, each 

Wright’s Heart of Nature Series, 3 vols., each 

Holden’s Real Things in Nature, 

Murche’s Science Readers — 6 Books. 


PENMANSHIP 


Macmillan’s Series of Writing Books. 6 Numbers, 
each, per dozen, 


-60 
-90 
-40 


75 
-50 
50 
-90 


40 
-40 


-60 


35 
-30 
-65 


-50 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HISTORY 


Channing’s Student’s History of the United States, 
Coman and Kendall’s History of England, 
Botsford’s Ancient History for Beginners, 
Botsford’s History of Greece, 

Botsford’s History of Orient and Greece, 
Botsford’s History of Rome, 

Adams’ European History, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Tarr’s New Physical Geography, 
Tarr’s First Book in Physical Geography, 
Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography, 


ENGLISH 


Carpenter’s Elements of Rhetoric and English Com- 
position, 

Lewis’s First Manual of Composition, 

Lewis’s Second Manual of Composition, 


$1.40 
1.25 
1.50 
1.10 
1.30 
1.10 
1.40 


Robins and Perkins’ Introduction to Study of Rhetoric, .90 


Huntington’s Elements of English Composition, 

Gayley and Young’s Principles and Progress of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 

Brooke-Carpenter’s English Literature, 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
Crew’s Elements of Physics, 
Crew and Tatnall’s Laboratory Manual of Physics, 
Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics, 
Nichol’s Outlines of Physics, 
Arey’s Elementary Chemistry, 
Waddell’s School Chemistry, 


PHYSIOLOGY 


Jegi’s Practical Lessons in Human Physiology, 
Peabody’s Studies in Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene, 


BOTANY AND ZOOLOGY 


Bailey’s Botany, 
Davenport’s Introduction to Zoology, 


ECONOMICS . 


Ely and Wicker’s Elementary Principles of Econo- 
mies, 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


Barss’s Nepos —Twenty Lives, - 
Bain’s Ovid, 

yon Minckwitz’s Cicero, 

Ball’s Elements of Greek, 

Heweitt’s German Reader, 

Trotter's Geography of Commerce, 
Altmaier’s Commercial Correspondence, 
Ashley’s American Government, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRASCISCO 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


64-64 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTTEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t 


Friday precedi 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 26: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Latin 
school, Boston. Secretary, A. C. 
Thompson, Wakefield. 

June 26-27-28: Georgia Educational 
Association, Athens. 

June 27-29: West Virginia Educa- 
tional Association, White Sulphur 

“ Springs. President, A. J. Wilkin- 
son, Grafton; secretary, Joseph 
Rosier, Fairmont. 

June 27-29: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in Bay. 

June 28-29-30: National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Negro Youth, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

June 29: The Colored State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Atlanta, Ga. 


July 3-7: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

guly 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary. 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 
Beptember 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 

the congress solicited. 

October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

LACONIA. A teachers’ institute, 
under the direction of the state de- 
partment of public instruction and 
in connection with the Winipi- 
seogee Teachers’ Association, was 
held at the Laconia high school May 
18, and was one of the most success- 
ful meetings in the history of the 
associaton. There were 125 teach- 
ers present. The morning session 
opened with a selection by the girls’ 
quartet of the Laconia high school, 
after which the following program 
Was successfully carried out:— 


Morning—“A General Basis for 
Geography Teaching,” Superintend- 
ent George H. Whitcher, Berlin; 
“English,” State Superintendent 
Henry C. Morrison, Concord; 


“Arithmetic,” Superintendent G. H. 
Whitcher. 

Afternoon—Music, girls’ quartet; 
“How Local Industries Are Utilized 
in Teaching Geography,” Miss 
Hannah R. Craven, Beriin; “Simple 
Apparatus for Science Teaching in 
Grammar and High Schools,”’ Prin- 


cipal W. O. Smith, Lancaster; “The 
Spirit of the School,” Superintend- 


ent Morrison. 

At the business meeting of the 
association the following officers 
were elected for the year: Presi- 
dent, E. W. Butterfield, Laconia; 
vice-president, N. D. Clarke. Ply- 
mouth; secretary, Miss Ruby McIn- 


tyre, Franklin Falls; treasurer, Miss 
Lucy N. Nelson, Franklin; editor of 
association paper, Miss Ina Stevens, 
Tilton; representative to the educa- 
tional council, J. H. Blaisdell, La- 
conia. 

NEWPORT. Frank S._ Sutcliffe 
has been appointed supervisor of 
schools for the district consisting of 
Newport, Sunapee, and New London. 

CLAREMONT. There is a stren- 
uous movement on foot in this town 
to have industrial training put into 
the schools. 


DOVER. The twenty-seventh 
meeting of the Strafford County 
Teachers’ Association was held in 
Mover May 22, with the following 


program: “Arithmetic,” Superin- 
tendent E. L. Silver, Portsmouth; 
“Tha Laboratory Method in Geog- 


raphy,” Principal W. H. Huse, Man- 
chester; “The Aims and Methods in 
Modern Language Instruction,” 
Alice E. Fisher, Dover; ‘‘The High 


School Course in Science,” Melvin 
M. Smith, Dover; “The School and 
Social Forces,’ W. Scott, Cam- 


bridge, Mass.; “The Worth of Com- 
mon Things,” W. Scott; “Geography 
with the Stereopticon,” Principal W. 
H. Huse; “The Scope and Treatment 
of High School Civics and its Cor- 
‘relation with History.” Professor C. 
W. Scott, Durham. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ROCKLAND. W. L. Coggins has 
been chosen superintendent’ of 
schools. He is principal of the Dyer 
school in Whitman. 

MEDFORD. Miss Alice E. Gib- 
son, daughter of John Tyler Gibson, 
master of Agassiz school, Boston, a 
teacher in the high school here, 
dropped dead on the street from 
heart failure. She was a graduate 
of both Smith and Radcliffe, and 
eminently successful as a teacher. 


WORCESTER. Orlando M. Lord, 
superintendent of schools of Port- 
land, Me., died in the city hospital 
May 17 of iniuries received in a fall 
from a third story window in the 
Commonwealth hotel on May 16. 
He had been superintendent in Port- 
land for eighteen years, and was an 
able and efficient educator. q 


CAMBRIDGE. The school com- 
mittee has received the acceptance 
of William C. Bates of Fall River, 
who was elected superintendent of 
schools. He will begin work Sep- 
tember 1. 

An ataendment-to the rules was 
adopted, providing for a list of 
teachers on pensions of $350 in the 
grammar or primary schools and 
$450 in the high schools, of those 
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teachers who have taught in the 
Cambridge schools for twenty-five 
years or more and who have at- 
tained the age of sixty years. These 
teachers may be called upon for sub- 
stitute work. An amendment to 
this rule providing that those teach- 
ers who have taught for thirty 
years consecutively shall also be en- 
titled to this pension was tabled un-. 
til the next meeting. 

WEST STOCKBRIDGE: The 
school committee of Egremont, Al- 
ford, West Stockbridge, and Rich- 
mond has elected J. Francis Allison 
of North Bennington, Vt., as super- 
intendent of schools. Superintend- 
ent Allison graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in 1891, receiving the 
degree of A. M. As a teacher he has 
had quite an active experience, hav- 
ing taught for one year at Mendon, 
three years at Sherborn, six years at 
Essex, Ct., and four years as princi- 
pal of the North Bennington high 
school in Vermont. He has served 
six years as a supervisor at Essex, 
Ct., and North Bennington, Vt., and 
was a county examiner for Benning- 
ton county. 

NORTH ADAMS. Clinton Q. 
Richmond of this city has been re- 
appointed a member of the state 
board of education, to the especial 
gratification of the citizens, because 
of his service to the western part of 
the state, notably to the normal 
school of this city. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. Superintendent Lull 
thas sent the following circular to 
parents of school children: — 

Every person in the city of New- 
port is earnestly invited to attend 
the parents’ days of its public 
schools. Come to see and to un- 
derstand the work of the pupils; to 
encourage them and their teachers; 
to make the acquaintance of the 
teachers so that you and they may 
work together in closer harmony 
and for greater results. Come to 
show that you have the welfare of 
the community at heart, for in these 
children you must find your suc- 
cessors. 


CONNECTICUT. 

DANBURY. About 800 teachers 
assembled here May 12 for the con- 
vention of the Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association. The princi- 
pal address was made by President 
Flavel S. Luther of Trinity College 
on the subject, “Obligation to Obey.” 
Principal Marcus White of the New 
Britain Normal school spoke on “In- 
stinct and Reason,” and Charles W. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. 
brain and nerves. 
medicine: 
scribed by leading physicians. 
phiet free. 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail $7 00. 

CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


the 
It is not a secret or patent 
the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
Descriptive pam- 


56 W. 25th St- 
NEW YORK 


It does not contain 
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Invaluable to Teachers in Grades I-V. 


HOW 10 TELL STORIES TO CHILDREN. By Sara Cone Bryant 


Just published, $1.00 net, postpaid 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Boston, New 


York, Chicago 


Deane, superintendent of the Bridge- 
port schools, made an address on 
“Education for Citizenship.” Henry 
Houck, deputy state superintendent 
of schools in Pennsylvania, spoke 
on the subject, “A Glance Back- 
ward.” 

Ofticers were elected as follows: 
President, Robert L. Zink, Bridge- 
port; vice-president, W. J. Guebelle, 
East Portchester; secretary, Mabel 
D. Dickinson, Stamford; treasurer, 
F. T. Williams, Bridgeport; execu- 
tive committee, A. H. Perkins, Dan- 
bury; W. E. Goodhue, Shelton; A. C. 
Perry, Darien: bureau of educational 
information, T. A. Tucker, Norwalk; 
Elinor E. C. Emerson, Bethel; W. A. 
Wheatley, Fairfield. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


MARIETTA. The introduction of 
manual training into the elementary 
grades of this city is being accom- 
plished at less expense than in al- 
most any other city. It has come 
about through a summer normal 
conducted by Superintendent Mc- 
Mijlan. Expert instructors were 
brought to this school, and the 
teachers of the city equipped them- 
selves to introduce it into the va- 
rious grades. 

PAINESVILLE. Lake Erie Col- 
lege has received a recent gift of 
$20,000 and $35,000 is to be forth- 
coming secon. President Bvans is 
one of the noblest of our women 
educators, and the college has a de- 
lightful location and _ excellent 
equipment. 

It is worthy of note that the Ohio 
authorities have followed the lead of 
the Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion in recommendation of a cele- 
bration of Peace Day, May 18. 


MIDDLETOWN. A symposium on 
“The Benefits of the High School’ 
is issued by Superintendent Arthur 
Powel]. In this are cogent reasons 
given by four women, four lawyers, 
six manufacturers. three merchants, 
two physicians, and three bankers. 
It is a valuable document. Last 
year Mr. Powell issued a similar 
pamphlet, in which the boys and 
girls told of the benefits of a high 
school. 


NEBRASKA. 


BURT COUNTY. There are sev- 
eral hundred school boys enlisted in 


a boys’ county corn-growing con- 
test. The superintendent, Joseph 
Hall, has handled the arrangements 
ekilfully. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


TEXAS. 


FORT WCRTH. Alexander Hogg 
has been re-elected superintendent. 
It is twenty-three years since he or- 
ganized the schools, though he 
was side-tracked from 1888 to 1892, 
and again from 1896 to 1902. This 
term will make Mr. Hogg sixteen 
years. 


A Notable Catalog. 


The 1905 catalog of Ginn & Co., a 
beautiful book of 210 pages. is a con- 
tribution to education entirely aside 
from the relation to the listing of 
1,409 modern, scholastic, and attrac- 
tive books for all grades and special 
studies, and every teacher will be 
amply rewarded if he can secure it. 
There are scores of beautiful pictures 
in which the pupils will revel, and nu- 
merous valuable portraits. The full- 
page pictures are works of art such 
as can rarely be had in such per- 
fection of workmanship. Then there 
are many historical and literary pic- 
tures, while science and biography 
have important contributions. Send 
to Gion & Co., 29 Beacon street, 
Boston, for one of these latest cata- 
logs. 


> 


The Foreign Commercial Guide 
issved by the Bureau of Information 
of the Philadelphia Commercial Mu- 
seum consists of a series of mono- 
graphs, each descriptive of a single 
country, upon China, Japan, Korea, 
French Indo-China, Siam, Straits 
Settlements, Dutch East Indies, India 
Ceylon, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine 
Islands, Australia, New Zea'and, 
Oceanica, Argentine Republic, Bolivia, 
Rrazil, Chile, Colomb‘'a. Ecuador, 
The Gnianas, Paraguay, Peru, Uru- 
guav, Venezuela. 

The sections - covering South 
America will not only be issved in 
separate pamphlets, but will a'so be 
grouped in book form. Further in- 
formation concerning the publication 
of either the separate sections or the 
combined book may be secured by 
addressing the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Musenm, 34th street below 
Spruce, Philadelphia. 


WE MANUFACTURE WATER COLOR BOXES 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades; Intermediate and Grammar Grades; High and Norma! 


Schools. Also Colors in Whole Pans, Half Pans, Cakes, and Tubes. 


WADSWORTH, 


(INCORPORATED) 


82 & 84 Washington St. 
a 216 & 218 Clarendon St. 
BOSTON 


FACTORIES AND COLOR WORKS, MALDEN, MASS. 


Send for our descriptive list. 


HOWLAND & CO. 


NOW READY! 
THE THEORY OF TEACHING 


AND 
ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY 

By ALBERT SALISBURY, Ph.D., President 
of the State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 
This new- work is just the book for 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES in HIGH 
SCHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES, and TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND READING CIRCLES. : 

Part1. Introductory. 

Part 2. Elementary Psychology. 

Part 3. The Principles of Teaching. 

An elementary text-book, clear in state- 
ment, abundant in concrete illustration, 
adapted to the needs of minds untrained as 
ee in introspection and abstract thinking, 

ing the outcome of twenty years of teach 
ing by the author. 

Correspondence Invited. 


THE CENTURY BOOK CO., Whitewater, Wis, 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commenc 
January, 1905. ing 
Partial List of Books Adopted : 

Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . 

20th Century Dictation Book & 
Practical Course in Teuch Typewriting. . 15 

Send for copy of PITMNAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


SAMPLE OFFER 


on high-grade bench- 
es, with rapid-acting 
Viseand Bench-stop, 
Lathes, Clamps, ete 
for Manual Train 
ing, enables you to 
test our claims, prac- 
tically gratis. Samp- 
16 years’ ex- 

ence ne new 
catal 


DON & CO. 277 Mad- 
ison St., Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL 


HAYMARKET THEATRE BLDG., CHICAGO 

Instructions preparatory for Chicago exam- 
inations a specialty; more than 1,000 former 
pupils received teachers’ certificates. 


THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 


Teacher familiar with the Phonetic method of 
teaching reading. For particulars address 


Colonial Publishing Company 
519 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATALOOUE FREE 


THE KINSLEY STUDIO. 245 YORK 
Designers Engravers. Lithographers. Printers 
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‘ne Holden Book Covers 2: 
the O en 00 ove rs used, 
The Text-books are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 


Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 


When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 
desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 
$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. : 

The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W.ZHOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


CULLEGE NOTES. 


TP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 


OF EDUCATION as complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 


faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


For the first time in the history of 
the College of the City of New York, 
the authorities have requested the 
co-operation of the student body in 
the work of discipline. One of the 
changes instituted by President Fin- 
ley on his inauguration was the aboli- 
tion of the obsolete demerit system. 
The president has issued orders that 
every section in the four collegiate 
classes should elect representatives 
who are to represent them in the stu- 
dents’ senate. This senate has 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Herbert S. Walsh, 1905; vice- 
president, Rernard Hershkopf, 1906, 
and secretary, James Ambrose Far- 
rell, 1907. 

Beginning with the fall of i905, 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., will 
undertake to prepare teachers of 
manual training and domestic econ- 
omy for elementary and high schools, 
The demand on the part of students 
for special instruction, and from 
schools for teachers, has led to the 
decision to utilize the extensive 
equipment still more fully, and by 
some additions to the work as now 
organized, to give a well-rounded 
preparation to those who desire to 
teach these subjects. Two groups 
will be offered:— 

I. A group preparatory to teach- 
ing manual traininge—Requirements 
for admission: (a) four years of ap- 
proved academic work; (b) col- 
legiate study, covering a period of at 
least one year. 

A certificate will be given to those 
who present these requirements and 
also complete the following courses: 
1. Manual training—Theory, history, 
and organization. 2. Manual training 
for elementary schools. 3. Wood- 
working. 4. Metalworking. 5. Draw- 
ing. 6. Decorative design. 7. Textiles. 
Candidates who have already taken 
considerable work in drawing may 
substitute framing and woodturning, 
pattern-making, and cabinet-making 
for drawing and woodworking. In 
special cases the following substitu- 
tions will be allowed: Machine tool 
work for decorative design, or for 
manual training for elementary 


schools; freehand drawing for deco- 
rative design and textiles; freehand 
drawing or drawing from the antique 
and figure composition instead of 
parts of woodworking and metal- 
working; sewing and dressmaking, 
instead of metalworking. This group 
is especially well suited to those who 
have already proved their ability to 
teach other subjects and are now de- 
sirous of fitting themselves to teach 
manual training. To those already 
engaged in teaching that subject it 
offers new points of view and ad- 
vanced study. Many students will 
find it advantageous to spend two 
years in this group instead of one. 
This will enable them to broaden 
their preparation for teaching by 
adding several elective courses not 
named above, and in some cases it 
will be possible to secure both the 
manual training certificate and a di- 
ploma of the institute. 

IJ. A group preparatory to teach- 
ing domestic economy—Requirements 
for admission: Four years of ap- 
proved academic work. A certificate 
is granted to all who present the re- 
quirements for admission and com- 
plete the following courses: 1. Cook- 
ing (domestic economy). 2. Decora- 
tive design (manual arts). 3. Plain 
sewing (domestic economy). 4. Tex- 
tiles (weaving, spinning, basketry). 
5. Sanitation (domestic economy). 6. 
Home decoration and art needlework. 
7. Chemistry of foods (chemistry). 8. 
Food and dietetics (domestic econ- 
omy). 9. Human physiology (biol- 
ogy). 10. Bacteriology (biology). 11. 
Household administration, 12. Dress- 
making (domestic economy). 13. 
Emergencies, home nursing, and in- 
valid cooking. 14. Teaching of do- 
mestic economy. Those who present 
four years of academic work includ- 
ing physics and chemistry should be 
able to secure the certificate in two 
years. Those who are given credit 
on entering for some of the required 
courses may gain more time for elec- 
tives and thus secure a broader cul- 
ture or may obtain the certificate in 
a shorter time. 

Those who have completed the 
science, literature, or classics groups 
at the institute may secure the certi- 
ficate by one year’s additional work. 
All those who are interested in the 
courses of study outlined above, or 
the other work offered by the insti- 
tute, are requested to correspond 
with Theodore C. Burgess, director, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill 


CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS READ VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and | ort 
Sandy Hook Boats | Bicturesque 


Iilustrated N. E. A. Folder 
* sent to any address by C. M. 
BURT, Gen’! Passenger Agt., 


New Jersey Central, 143 Lib. 
erty St., New York City. Drop usa postal. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or: Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


School & other BELLS 


WATE Finest, Highest Olas Bele 
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Projection Without Slides. 


The reflectoscope, a new piece of 
apparatus which has been invented 
by Albert T. Thompson of Boston, 
promises to make radical changes 
in the manner of projecting illustra- 
tions upon a screen. This nuachine 
is not intended to be a substitute for 
the stereopticon, but it will undoubt- 
edly supplement its use. 

The refiectoscope differs from the 
stereopticon in that it can be oper- 
ated without the use of lantern 
slides. By means of this machine 
opaque material such as wphoto- 
graphs, lithographs, drawings, maps, 
reading matter, newspaper and 
magazine pictures, and, in fact, all 
objects of every name and nature 
that do not exceed five inches 
square, may be shown upon a screen 
in their true form and color. 

Besides, the reflectoscope has been 
designed so that it may po + 
tern slides if desired. By its pecu- 
liar construction, the operator may 
pass from one form of projection to 
another without loss of time. 

For the purpose of showing pic- 
tures, reflectoscope may he 
placed at a distance varying froim 
fifteen to thirty-five f 
sereen. At the latter distance, the 
material which is shown is magni- 
fied 800 times. The machine can te 
used wherever there is an incandes- 
cent light, the current of electricity 
supplying the power for its opera- 
Gen. 

Under whatever circumstances the 
stereopticon is operated, it is always 
attended by more or less expense for 
the lantern slides, which, of course, 
limits its utility. In the case of or- 
dinary slides it costs from forty to 
sixty cents for every slide, and, if 
colored slides are used, the cost va- 
ries from $1 to $2.50 for each cone. 

Mr. Thompson first conceived the 
idea of the reflectoscope about a year 
ago, and for the last six months it 
has been in use in many college and 
school lecture rooms. (See page 579.) 


> 


Railroad Gardening. 


The Passenger Department of the 
Boston & Albany railroad has re- 
cently issued a very beautifully il- 
lustrated pamphlet reproducing an 
article entitled “A Study in Railroad 
Gardening,’ by Frank A. Arnold, in 
Suburban Life. The writer says:— 

“One does not ordinarily associate 
a prosaic corporation like a railroad 
system with anything which per- 
tains directly to the garden or the 
picturesque. The words ‘Garden 
Railroad’ seem almost paradoxical, 
for is not the average railroad more 
frequently remembered by its asso- 
ciation with dust, soot, and cinders, 
rather than anvthing which would 
breathe of the garden with its fra- 
grance and welcome shade? 

“It is now some years since a few 
of the leading railroad systems of the 
country have given special attention 
to the erection of picturesque sta- 
tions and beautifying of the adja- 
cent grounds. The Pennsyivania, 
Old Colony, and Boston & Maine 
systems have all done something 
along this line, but it has remained 
for the Boston & Albany railroad to 
demonstrate the practical value of 
the scheme by long years of study 
and application, which have brought 
the plan far beyond the experi- 
mental stage. No more picturesque 
route can well be imagined than 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


First Sess'on, July 6—August 17, 1905 
For College, Preparatory School, Normal 
School, High School, and Grade Teachers. 


Nearly one hundred carefully organized 
courses in Psychology and Pedagogy, Natural 
Sciences, Mathematics, Languages and Litera- 
ture, History, Biblical Literature and Theology, 
Music, the Fine Arts, and Physical Education, 
to be given by a faculty of seventy professors, 

* instructors, and special lecturers. 

Send for catalogue. Address, Professor E. 
HERSHEY SNEATH, Director of the Sum- 
mer School of Arts and Sciences, Yale Univer- 
sity, 135 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 


THE SUMMER TERM. 
OF THE 


‘UNIVERSITY,OF MAINE 


Will open Monday, June 26, and continue hve 
weeks. Courses will be given in Pedagogy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Nature Study, 
Mathematics, History, German, French, Eng- 
lish, and Latin. 

Credit is given on the college records for com- 
pleted courses, Location and climate unusu- 
ally attractive. Expenses moderate. 

Address Prof. JAMES 8. STEVENS, 
Orono, Maine. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dartmouth Summer. School 


JULY 10 to AUGUST 12, 1905 


Corps of instruction from the faculty of Dart- 
mouth College with use of the College Libraries 
and Laboratories, Courses in Education, His- 
tory, Languages, and Sciences. Single tuition 
fee of 320. Climate and location unsurpassed 
for work or recreation. For cireular, address, 
PrRor. T. W. D. WoRTHEN, Director, 
Hanover, N. H. 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 


July 5— August 16, 1905 
60 Instructors — 23 Departments. 


For College, High-School and Grade Teac hers 
Knowledge Health — Pleasure. 


“Special Mention :— Fine Courses in English, 


Languages, Sciences, History, Art, Mathe- 

matics, Shops. Full program of Nature 

Work. 

Inexpensive Living: Tuition Fee, $25.00. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. 
Address THE REGISTRAR, CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17-SEPTEMBER 1 


Firs Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July 28-September 1 
Registration for either term 


{ Instruction in all departments of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, and im the 
Schools of Law, Medicine, Divinity, 
and Ed’vcation. 

{| Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Education. H. Wilbur, Director (Teachers 
College, Higher Diploma, 1900; The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Fellow in Education, 1902). 
Birch Circular. 


EMERSON 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


College of Oratory mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 


that over the Boston circuit of the 
Boston & Albany railroad through 
what is universally considered the 
most beautiful residential district of 
Greater Boston. Such a trip, taken 
on some bright morning in spring or 
early summer, is an occasion long to 
be remembered, even when viewed 
solely from the vantage point of a 
car window. Taken more leisurely, 
in company with an _ experienced 
guide, and with frequent stops at 
the more important stations, it 
forms an event to be treasured from 
its purely pleasurable side, and 
valuable from the amount of infor- 
mation which the sight-seer ob- 
tains.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be se- 
cured by those interested on appli- 
cation to A. H. Hanson, General 
Passenger Agent, Boston & Albany 
railroad, Boston. 


—The last issue of the Political 
Science Quarterly contains an article 
by Horace White, author of “Money 


and Banking.” “Our Monetary 
Equilibrium” is the title of this 
paper, Which was originally read be- 
fore the section of economics at St. 
Louis, September 24, 1904. 


BEST STEAMERS MANY COUNTRIES 
Apply at once. 
REV. L. D. TEMPLE 


Watertown U, Mass. 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough prepara- 
tory instruction, and three years of training 
in the practice of nursing. Information in 
regard to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRIGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
pital, bridge, Mass. 


Wigs 
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A Summer School of Philosophy, Oak- oc 
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TEACHERS’ 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSPT, RELIABLE. 


James F, MeCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


q A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO Ww is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good untii the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


DUCATORS’ 


XCHANGE 


Y. M,C. A, Bldg 


Portions, Me. 
SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strect, “Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston 


20 Boylston St. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


50 Bromfield BOSTON 
EASTERN ere F, FOSTER, Mer. 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1890 
Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y- 


RHAM, 


Remin 


HONEST 101 Tremont St., EFFECTIVE 


Boston, Mass. 


American Teachers Bureau, St. 


Louis, 28th year. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


on 


TE SCIENCE wp 


Quality 


Outsells All Others 
Outwears All Others . 
Outlives All Others 


Remington Typewriter Company 
NEW YORK and Everywhere 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


Trustees of the Carnegie Gift. 


The twenty-four distinguished men 
selected to handle the $11,000,000 
given by Andrew Carnegie for pen- 
sioning retired college professors are 
as follows:— 

President A. T. Hadley, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. 

President Charles W. Eliot, 
vard University. 

President William R. Harper, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University. 

President Jacob G. Schurman, Cor- 
nell University. 

President Woodrow 
Princetcon University. 

President L. Clark Seelye, Smith 
College. 

Provost Charles C. Harrison, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

President Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys, Stevens Institute, Hoboken. 

Chancellor S. B. McCormick, West- 
ern University of Pennsylvania, Alle- 
gheny, Penn. 

President Edwin B. Craighead, Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans. 

President N. C. King, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


Har- 


Wilson, 


President C. F. Thwing, Western 
Reserve University. 
President Thomas McClelland, 


Knox College, Galesburg, III. 
President Edwin G. Hughes, 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

President H. McClelland Bell, 
Drake University, Des Moines. 

President George H. Denny, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

President Peterson, 
sity, Montreal. 

President Samuel Plantz, Lawrence 
University of Wisconsin, Appleton, 
Wis. 

President David S. Jordan, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University. 

President W. H. Crawford, Alle- 
| gheny College, Meadville, Penn. 

President Henry S. _ Pritchett, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

T. Morris Carnegie, nephew of the 
| donor, New York. 
| R. A. Franks, Hoboken, N. J., pri- 
| vate secretary to the donor. 


| 
Write for Catalogues 


| UNIVERSICY$ 
| Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


@ & § 


327- 29 West 23¢ St. 


COMPANY a New York. 
120 Bolsa St., Room ail, 


OSTON, MA 


De 


McGill Univer- 


N. E. Dept. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircunuRe, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues addrese 
the Principal, We KWITH. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes. For egy 
address the Principal, A.G.BOYDEN, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, M ABs. 


For women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


Educational Institutions 
TON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 


COLLEGES 

posto 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Probably no joint work of Frank Pixley and 
Gustav Luders has met with greater popular 
favor than ** The Prince of Pilsen,” a musical 
comedy which, after attaining phenomenal 
success in this country, was taken by Mr. 
Henry W. Savage to London. The quaint say- 
ings of Hans Wagner, the German-American 
brewer, who, through no fault of his own, is 
accepted as a scion of a royal German house, 
have passed into colloquialisms wherever the 
English language is spoken, and one hears in 
daily conversation ** Vas you efer in Zinzin- 
nati?’ ‘* Dere’ll be a seattering ofer der 
Rhine ven I gets back!”’ “ Charge it to der 
Prince of Pilsen!”’’ and many other phrases. 
It will be gratifying, therefore, to hosts of 
playgoers in greater Boston to learn that ‘The 
Prince of Pilsen’’ is to return next Monday 
to the Tremont Theatre. From the three 
companies that have been presenting ‘* The 
Prince’ the past season, Mr. Savage has 
selected a really * stellar cast.” 

KEITH'S. 

The program at Keith's for the week of May 
29 includes some of the best known enter- 
tainers in vaudeville. Among the more 
notable entertainers on the bill are George 
Evans, the popular blackface humorist, well- 
known by the soubriquet of * Honey Boy,” 
and author of ** Good Old Summer Time ” and 
“My Airship’; Louise Brehany, a soprano 
vocalist ; Callahan and Mack; Paul Barnes, 
monologue and singing comedian; Otto 
Brothers, German dialect comedians, and 
Morton, Temple and Morton, in a comedy 
acrobatic skit. Meehan’s comedy dogs have 
been specially engaged for the enjoyment of 
the juveniles. Underlined for the week of 
June 5 are Melntyre and Heath. 


LYARNING A BOY’S AGE. 

While the agent was selling farm 
machinery at the house, the friend at 
the gate held his horse, and a conver- 
sation took place with the small boy 
of the family. 

With grave incredulity he was say- 
ing: “Are you sure you are only nine 
years old? I think there must be 
some mistake.” 

The boy was positive; but to make 
sure, “Ma!” he called, “ain't I just 
nine years old?” 

“Yes, son.” 

After a time he ventured, “Say, 
mister, what made you think I was 
more than nine years old?” 

“Why,” said the stranger. “I 
couldn't understand how you could 
get so dirty in nine years.”—New 
York Tribune. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“Your daughter’s music is improv- 
ing,” said the professor, “but when 
she runs the scales I have to watch 
her pretty closely.” 

“Just like her father,” said Mrs. 
Nuritech. ‘He made his money in 
the grocery business.”—Philadeiphia 
Ledger. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


DO YOU KNO that the salaries of teachers have advanced remarkably during the 

past five years ? New York city pays a minimum salary of $600, the 
towns near New York have to pay more than that to hold their teachers, and the influence is 
spreading all over the country. Some teachers do not know this, and are still teaching for 
salaries on the old basis. We can get YOU has proved herself to be a superior grade 
from 3500 upward for every woman who R teacher, and the upward extends a good 
ways; to $1,500 for a primary teacher, for instance. if she is worth it. Men's salaries are 
going up also, not proportionally but in a marked degree. This is the day of the superivr 
teacher. He used to have to take his chances with the crowd; a teacher was a teacher — what 


was the odds? Now there is a dist netion made, and the man or the 
woman who is a pronounced success is foolish not to command his 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term bee ed September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


THE 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 


se. ’ introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN ea TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fami ies 
EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Scalia Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yaar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
860 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND WEST piste 
teachers than an 

other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

has done a very successfal business in this field. Better openings now than ever 


b: fore. For full ie formation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


Boston, Mass. : 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies «= 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

Washington. D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bidg 

Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Kockery lk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimton Bk. 
Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moinss, Iowa. 


Oldest and best-known in U. S. 


MANHATTAN BLDG. 


THE BREWER AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) © 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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CHILD STUDY THE 
CLASSICS 


Lippincott’s Second Book in Physiology 
Lippincott’s Third Book in Physiology 


Carefully adapted to the needs and comprehension of pupils of Tales from Mythology 
the various grades. 


By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. 
Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 

The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read fairly well. The Third Book is sufticie ntly advanced for 
any pupil in the highest gr: ides, including the high school, and -. 
the Second Book is adapte ‘d to the needs of pupils in the inter- By GRACE ADELE PIERCE 
mediate grades. 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
MORRIS S HISTORY OF THE WORLD the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 


Profusely and beautifully illustrated. at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 


The Best General History for Schools. to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 

at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who ad 
are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on general familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 


history should look into the merits of this book. 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 


Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 


POWER’S GRADED SPELLER 


By ALICE Rose PoWkR, Edison School, San Francisco, Cal. 
This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will 
meet modern requirements. It is not based on any fad; it is the Boards Illustrated Price. 40 cents 
result of actual ex erie nce, and represents the best of the old 
and the new methods 


inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 


Fullinformation given onapplication. Correspondence solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Publishers, ° Philadelphia 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 


Boston & Maine R. R. | 


SUMMER PUBLICATIONS | 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts: 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 
| 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. | 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. Southwest New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. Merrimac Valley. Lake Sunapee. 
Lake Memphremagog and About There. The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book. Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 
From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 
A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
England Scenery, have been published under the following titles : 

New England Lakes. Rivers of New England, 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (Ilistoric — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River to the Hudson. 

Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 
Address: erage gts Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 

D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 


| 


W | N ~ H | P WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 


TEACHERS’ 


every part of the country 
29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


A G E N C sf WM. F. JARVES TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1208. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
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